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INTRODUCTION: 


-—_e 


\ THE honour paid to Wesley in the last days of 
long life has been steadily growing ever since. 
Mt is acknowledged on all hands that the great 

evangelical Revival of the last century saved Eng- 
Vland from the deluge of deism and ene 

which was spreading on every hand. Southey says 
_ that “there never was less religious feeling, either 

‘within the Establishment or without, than when 

_ Wesley blew his trumpet, and awakened those who 
Nslept ” Wesley lived for more than fifty years 
Bemong the common people. He felt that his 
' mission was to them, and the Oxford fellow and 
Mutor became the friend and leader of Kings- 
. wood colliers, Cornish tinners, Newcastle keelmen, 
’ Lancashire weavers, agricultural people, and work- 
‘ing men all over the kingdom. He led them to 

Christ, saved them from profanity, taught them 
to honour the king and the laws. He showed 
“them the evils of smuggling and of bribery at 
elections ; he provided them with cheap literature, 
* taught them to love it. Wherever he preached 
Nhe formed societies which preserved the awakened 
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from relapse, and led the people on till they be- 
came strong in Christ. 

Matthew Arnold says that Wesley had “a 
genius for godliness,” and Lord Macaulay writes 
that he was “a man whose eloquence and logical 
acuteness might have made him eminent in litera- 
ture, whose genius for government was not inferior 
to that of Richelieu.” 

The interest of Wesley’s life is felt by every 
reader. His journals and the autobiographies 
of his first preachers are a mine of curious and 
most remarkable incident. Coleridge said that 
of all the books in his ragged book regiment 
“Southey’s Wesley” was oftenest in his hands, 
and that he was wont to resort to it whenever 
sickness or languor made him feel the want of 
an old friend. 

There is such a mass of matter about Wesley 
that only a selection of anecdotes can be given 
in this small volume. All available sources have 
been used. Wesley’s works and the “Methodist 
Magazine” have been most fruitful in material. 
Mr. Tyerman’s “ Life of Wesley” is a kind of 
Methodist annals from which every one must draw, 
and his work has been of special service in com- 
piling this volume, though as far as possible Mr. 
Tyerman’s authorities have been carefully searched. 
To Dr. Rigg, whose “Living Wesley” is such a 
graphic picture of the great evangelist, and who 
has just written for the New Biographical Series 
issued by the Religious Tract Society, a tract on 
John Wesley, which condenses into a few pages, 
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full of interest, the salient features of his life, this 
work is under manifold obligations. 

These “Anecdotes” illustrate many sides of 
Wesley’s prolonged and wonderful life. They 
have been arranged chronologically up to the 
time when his work as the founder of Methodism 
was fairly begun; then the chronological order 
had to be laid aside, and could only be resumed 
in the last part of the volume. These pages may 
be said to form a biography in which character- 
istic anecdotes are allowed to tell the story of 
this remarkable career. 

Sufficient material has overflowed to form 
another volume, and if the demand for this book 
of “Anecdotes” should prove encouraging, a 
“Second Series” may follow with further anec- 
dotes about Wesley, and perhaps with a selection 

of the racy anecdotes which are told about his 
brother Charles, the sweet singer of Methodism. 
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EPWORTH CHURCH. 


WESLEY ANECDOTES. 


—- +4 ——— 


SECTION I.—BOYHOOD. 


Birth and Parentage—John Benjamin Wesley 
was born in the parsonage house at Epworth, in 
Lincolnshire, on June 17, 1703 (June 28 by the 
alteration of the calendar). He received the names 
of two brothers who had died in infancy, but never 
used his second name. His father, Samuel Wesley, 
was the son of one of the ejected ministers, who 
died at the early age of forty-two, broken down 
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by the shock of trouble brought on him through 
the Act of Uniformity. 

Samuel Wesley was trained for the Noncon- 
formist ministry, but being appointed to prepare a 
reply to some severe strictures passed on the Non- 
conformists, he saw reason to change his views, and 
set off early in the morning, to avoid the opposition 
of his friends, for Oxford, where he entered himself 
as a “poor scholar” at Exeter College. He had 
#2 5s. when he went to the university, and only 
received a crown from his friends during his resi- 
dence there. Yet such was his diligence in writing 
and teaching that he met all his expenses, and left 
Oxford with £10 in his pocket. 

The living of Epworth, worth £200 a year, was 
presented to him as the result of his dedication of 
one of his books to Queen Mary, and here the fine 
old rector died in 1735, after about thirty-eight 
years of unceasing labour among his parishioners 
and his literary tasks. His strong political views 
brought him much persecution in his parish, and 
his eccentricities furnish many a curious anecdote 
of the Epworth life; but he was a man of un- 
flinching principle, deep piety, and great learning. 

His wife, Susanna Wesley, was the youngest 
child of the noted Dr. Annesley, whom the Non- 
conformists regarded as a second St. Paul. She 
also studied the controversy between the Church 
and the Dissenters, and when only thirteen years 
old joined the Church of England. When she 
was nineteen or twenty she married Samuel 
Wesley. She had a troubled life, with a small 
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income and a large family of nineteen children, 
nine of whom died in infancy. She has been 
called the “Mother of Methodism ;” and the 
genius with which she managed her household, 
and her rare intellectual and spiritual power, won 
her this praise from Dr. Adam Clarke :—*“ Such 
a woman, take her for all in all, I have not heard 
of, I have not read of, nor with her equal have 
I been acquainted.” She proved herself a true 
evangelist by her rectory services ; and her advice, 
both at college and in later years, was always 
eagerly sought by her son John, and had no small 
influence in shaping his character and the fortunes 
of Methodism. 

Her children learned the Lord’s Prayer as~ 
soon as they could speak ; but none were taught 
to read till they were five years old. One day 
was allowed them to master the alphabet, and all 
managed the task in that time except two, who 
were a day and a half, “for which,’ Mrs. Wesley 
says, “I then thought them very dull.” ss 


Saved from the Fire.—One winter's night, in 
February, 1709, when John Wesley was nearly six 
years old, the rectory at Epworth was destroyed by 
fire. He was sleeping in a room with three of his 
sisters, his infant brother Charles, then not two 
months old, and their nurse. About midnight his 
_ father burst open the door, and bade the nurse save 
herself and the children. She snatched up Charles, 
-told the rest to follow her, and escaped. The 
three girls followed her, but John was left in the 
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room fast asleep. He awoke in a few moments, 
and found the room so light that he called the 
maid to take him up. As no one answered, he 
put his head out of the curtains, and saw streaks 
of fire on the top of the room. He then ran to 
the door, but could get no farther, as the flames 
were roaring outside. Finding all escape cut off, 
the boy ran to the window, and climbed on a 
chest which stood there. Meanwhile his father had 
discovered that John was in the burning house, 
and attempted to get up the stairs; but they were 
already on fire. Finding all attempts to save the 
boy were in vain, he knelt down in the hall, and 
commended the child to God. Scarcely had he 
done so when John was seen at the window. A 
man in the yard proposed to bring a ladder; but 
another answered that there was notime. “ Here,” 
he said, “I will fix myself against the wall ; lift 
a light man, and set him upon my _ shoulders.” 
They did so. John was taken out of the window, 
and just then the whole roof fell in. Happily it 
fell inward, or all would have been crushed at 
once. When the men brought the boy whom 
they had rescued so bravely to the house where 
his father was, he cried out, “Come, neighbours, 
let us kneel down ; let us give thanks to God! He 
has given me all my eight children ; let the house 
go; I am rich enough.” 


Spiritual Results of his Escape.—The fire 
had raged so fiercely that the Wesleys escaped 
with the greatest difficulty. Mrs. Wesley had 
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to wade through the flames, which scorched her 
hands and face. She took the remarkable pre- 
servation of John’s life as a fresh call upon her 
devotion. Two years later, she wrote in the book 
where she recorded her evening meditations: “I 
do intend to be more particularly careful of the 
soul of this child, that Thou hast so mercifully 
provided for, than ever I have been, that I may 
do my endeavour to instil into his mind the 
principles of, Thy true religion and virtue. Lord, 
give me grace to do it sincerely and prudently, 
and bless my attempts with good success.” Mrs, 
Wesley devoted some time each evening to speak- 
ing to her children separately on something 
relating to its “principal concerns.” Her efforts 
for John were crowned with all the success she 
could desire, for he showed such deep seriousness 
and quiet Christian principle, that his father ad- 
‘mitted him to the communion when he was only 
eight years old. 

When he was fellow of Lincoln College, Wesley 
sought his mother’s counsels: “If you can spare 
me only that little part of Thursday evening 
which you formerly bestowed upon me in 
another manner, I doubt not but it would be 
as useful now for correcting my heart, as it was 

then in forming my judgment.” 

_ Throughout his life Wesley gratefully remem- 
_bered his wonderful escape. On one of his 
portraits an emblem of a house in flames was 
‘engraved, with the motto—“Is not this a brand 
plucked out of the fire?” 

B 
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Relics of the Rectory Fire.—The day after 
the house had been burned down, the rector was 
walking in the garden, looking at the charred ruins, 
when he picked up part of a leaf of his Polyglott 
Bible, on which these words were legible :—Vade ; . 
vende omnia que habes, et attolle crucem et sequere 
me— “Go, sell all that thou hast; and take up thy 
cross, and follow Me.” Even more interesting is 
the fact that four leaves of music escaped the fire. 
They were found among the ruins, with charred 
edges, and on one page was written Samuel 
Wesley’s solemn hymn on the Passion (No. 22 
in the Wesleyan Hymn Book) :— 


‘* Behold the Saviour of mankind 
Nailed to the shameful tree ! 

How vast the love that Him inclined 
To bleed and die for thee!” 


A Reason for Everything.—John Wesley was 
remarkable in childhood for his habit of thinking 
deeply on every subject. Passion and_ natural 
appetite seemed always to be held in check, as 
if he felt himself answerable to his reason and 
conscience for everything he did. If asked to 
take a piece of bread and butter, or some fruit, 
out of the common way of meals, he quietly 
replied: “I thank you, I will think of it”? He 
would do nothing till he had reflected on its 
propriety. To those who did not know the boy, 
this habit gave an appearance of hesitation, and 
it evidently puzzled his family sometimes. His 
father once said to Mrs, Wesley: “I profess, 
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sweetheart, I think our Jack would not attend 
to the most pressing necessities of nature, unless 
he could give a reason for it.” Late in life, Wesley 
wrote to one of his preachers: “‘ Child, said my 
father to me, when I was young, ‘you think to 
carry everything by dint of argument. But you 
will find, by-and-by, how very little is ever done 
in the world by clear reason.’” “Very little in- 
deed!” is Wesley’s comment. 


Patience in Sickness.—Between the age of 
eight and nine, when his father was in London, 
he fell ill of the small-pox. His mother writes to 
her husband : “ Jack has borne his disease bravely, 
like a man, and indeed like a Christian, without 
complaint, though he seemed angry at the small- 
pox when they were sore, as we guessed by his 
looking sourly at them, for he never said anything.” 


Life at the Charterhouse.—When he was ten 
years old, John Wesley was admitted into the 
Charterhouse School, where he remained for the 
next six or seven years. This was a great boon 
to his family and himself. The educational ad- 
vantages were many, and they were well used. 
School life, however, was rough, and might have 
been serious for some boys, for the elder scholars 
used to take by force the meat which was appor- 
tioned to the younger lads. Wesley had little 
but bread to eat, and not great plenty of that. 
Despite all disadvantages he seems to have main- 
tained his health at school, though he was far 
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from robust when he went to Oxford. His father 
had told him to take a run round the Charter- 
house grounds three times every morning, and his 
obedience to this request was of the utmost service. 
Wesley retained throughout life the liveliest affec- 
tion for his old school. Even after the care of his 
great societies came upon him, he always found. 
time to walk through the courts and garden every 
year, and thanked God for the providence which 
had watched over him there, and given him those 
early advantages which laid the foundation of all 
his scholarship. ; 


Effect of School on his Religious Life.— 
Wesley says that, before he left home for the 
Charterhouse, he was “carefully taught that he 
could only be saved by universal obedience, by 
keeping all the commandments of God.” He 
gladly received these counsels, and often thought 
of them. When he entered school, these outward 
restraints were removed. He says: “I was much 
more negligent than before, even of outward duties, 
and almost continually guilty of outward sins, 
which I knew to be such, though they were not 
scandalous in the eye of the world. However, I 
still read the Scriptures, and said my prayers 
morning and evening. And what I now hoped 
to be saved by was—1. Not being so bad as other 
people; 2. Having still a kindness for religion ; 
and 3. Reading the Bible, going to church, and 
saying my prayers.” 
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SECTION [I—OXFORD DAYS. 


Straitened Means.— In 1720 Wesley was 
elected to Christ Church, Oxford, where he re- 
mained till his ordination in 1725. Asa Charter- 
_ house scholar, he had only £40 a year; and, though 
he had been trained in habits of self-sacrifice and 
economy, he was often much embarrassed by lack 
of means. The correspondence with his parents 
gives many indications of this. His father asks 
whether he has any reasonable hopes of being out 
of debt. Some expressions in his father’s letters 
seem to imply that John had not been so careful 
as he ought; but we must remember that his father 
had, in the words of one of his daughters, run into 
infinite debts. Poverty had its advantages, for 
Wesley speaks of many rogues about Oxford, who 
made it unsafe to be out at night. A gentleman 
of his acquaintance, standing at the door of a 
coffee-house about seven in the evening, had no 
sooner turned than his cap and wig were snatched 
off his head -by a thief, who managed to get clear 
off with his spoils. He adds: “I am pretty safe 
from such gentlemen ; for unless they carried me 
away, carcase and all, they would have but a poor 
purchase.” 

__ He was too poor to afford £2 or £3 a year for 
a barber, though his mother thought that his long 
hair was injurious to his health. 
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Devotional Habits.—When John Wesley was 
twenty-two years old, his father pressed him to 
enter into holy orders. He should not seek this, 
like Eli’s sons, that he might eat a morsel of bread, 
but for the glory of God and the good of men. 
About this time his attention was directed to 
Kempis’ “Christian Pattern,” and, though he was 
angry with the writer for being too strict, he fre- 
quently found much sensible comfort in reading 
him, such as he had been an utter stranger to 
before. Whilst these better thoughts were taking 
possession of his mind, he had the good fortune 
to find a religious friend, the first he had ever had 
till now. He began to alter his habits, and set out 
in earnest upon a new life. He says: “I set apart 
an hour or two-a day for religious retirement. I 
communicated every week. I watched against all 
sin, whether in word or deed. I began to aim at, 
and pray for, inward holiness. So that, now doing 
so much, and living so good a life, I doubted not 
but I was a good Christian.” 


Harly Rising.—In his sermon on “ Redeeming 
the Time,” Wesley describes the way in which he 
formed those habits of early rising which he main- 
tained to the end of his long life. When he was 
at Oxford, he used to wake every night about 
twelve or one, and lie awake for some time. -He 
felt that this was due to his lying longer in bed 
than nature required, and procured an alarum, which 
aroused him the next morning at seven (an hour 
earlier than he had arisen the day before). Still 
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he lay awake. The second morning he rose at 
six, but he lay awake again. Next morning he 
tried five o’clock, with the same results. The 
fourth morning he rose at four, and lay awake no 
more. Sixty years afterwards he could say that 
he had risen at four o’clock ever since that night, 
and that the result was that he did not lie awake 
(taking the year round) a quarter of an hour 
together in a month. The story shows Wesley’s 
strength both of mind and body. He says that in 
an experience of fifty years he had never met either 
man or woman who retained vigorous health for 
one year with a less quantity of sleep than six 
hours in the twenty-four. It must be remembered, 
however, that Wesley possessed in remarkable 
measure the power of taking a few minutes’ sleep 
during the day. On horseback, or during any 
moment of leisure, he often redeemed the time 
in this manner. 


Begins his Journals.—The reading of Jeremy 
Taylor’s “Holy Living and Dying,” made Wesley 
resolve to be more careful than ever in the use 
of time. He began to take an exact account of 
the manner in which he spent every hour, and from 
1725 till he sailed for Georgia, ten years afterwards, 
he kept this careful record. The variety of scenes 
he then passed through induced him to transcribe 
the more material parts of this diary, adding to it 
various reflections which occurred to his mind. In 
this way Wesley was led to prepare his journals. 

From the year 1725, up to the time of his death, 
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he kept this record, which forms one of the most 
interesting works in our language, and gives the 
most life-like history of the evangelical revival of 
the last century. Trenchant and piquant criticism 
of men and books, descriptions of wonderful 
journeys, and all the incidents of a strangely 
eventful life, are to be found here. Wesley not 
only records his own adventures with the mob, 
but gathers up all the notable facts that were 
brought under his notice by his preachers and . 
by friends in every part of the country. 


Wesley’s Diary.—He also kept a diary, in 
which he noted exactly the employment of every 
hour. This he wrote in shorthand. Here his hour 
of rising, his preaching, what he read and wrote 
till breakfast, and-the after duties of the day, were 
faithfully recorded. He carried a book of this kind 
continually with him, in the first page of which 
he always wrote this concise determination :— 


“T resolve, Deo juvante (God helping)— 

“1. To devote” (to private prayer, etc.),.“an 
hour, morning and evening. No pretence or excuse 
whatsoever. 

“2. To converse, Kara @®eov (in the sight of 
God): no lightness ; no evrpamreNa (jesting).” 


University Success.—Six months after his 
ordination, Wesley was elected fellow of Lincoln 
College. The room he occupied is still called 
“Wesley’s room,” and the creeping vine on the 
wall is known as “Wesley’s vine.” He preached 
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occasionally, and was esteemed an excellent clas- 
sical critic. A few months after he gained his 
fellowship (when he was twenty-three years old) 
he was elected Greek lecturer, and moderator 
of the classes. He soon began the practice of 
conversing in Latin with his brother Charles, when 
they were alone, and continued this to the end 
of life. As moderator he presided six times a week 
- at the disputations held in Lincoln College. The 
skill he then acquired in detecting all fallacies” 
of argument was of the greatest service to him 
in after life. He says: “I could not avoid ac- 
quiring some degree of expertness in arguing, 
and especially in discerning and pointing out 
well-covered and plausible fallacies. I have since 
found abundant reason to praise God for giving 
me ‘this honest art. By this, when men have 
hedged me in by what they call demonstrations, 
I have been many times able to dash them in 
pieces ; in spite of all its covers, to touch the very 
point where the fallacy lay, and it flew open in 
a moment.” 


A Word in Season.—In the summer of 1725, 
when serious thoughts had taken firm hold of 
- Wesley’s mind, he walked out about eight o’clock 
one evening with a young gentleman, an intimate 
friend.. They paced one of the aisles of St. Mary’s 


- Church together, waiting for the funeral of a young 


lady, whom they had both known. In a letter to 
his mother, dated January, 1727, Wesley says: 
“I asked him if he really thought himself my 
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friend; and, if he did, why he would not do me 
all the good he could. He began to protest; in 


~\ which I cut him short, by desiring him to oblige 


rf 


_| mein an instance which he could not deny to be 


‘ ‘in his own power ; to let me have the pleasure of 


\making him a whole Christian, to which I knew 
he was at least half persuaded already; that he 
could not do me a greater kindness, as both of us 
would be fully convinced when we came to follow 
that young woman.” Wesley’s friend became 
exceedingly serious. Nor was the impression 
transitory. He retained the gracious impression 
till he died, eighteen months: afterwards, of con- 


‘sumption. Wesley saw him three days before his 


death, and preached his funeral sermon, at his 
friend’s request, on the Sunday after he was buried. 
Such was the fruit of a word in season! 


‘he Holy—Ctub sata, n 1726, when his brother 
‘harles came to Oxford from Westminster, where 


/he had been the captain of the school, Wesley spoke 


to him about religion, and received the answer, 
“What, would you have me to be a saint all at 
once?” This rebuff was a great disappointment 
to John. He was constrained to travel alone, he 
says, having no man either to guide or help him. 
Three years later he returned to Oxford, from 
serving as his father’s curate, and found that 
Charles was now attending the weekly sacrament, 
and had induced two or three other students to 
join him. John was recognised as their leader, 
and the four friends met together every Sunday 
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evening, then two evenings a week, and at last 
every evening from six to nine. They began their 
meetings with prayer, studied the Greek Testa- 
ment and the classics, spent some time in 
reviewing the work of the day, and talking over 
the plans for the next day. Sunday evening was 
given to the study of theology. Their meetings 
closed with a quiet supper. They received the 
Lord’s Supper weekly, fasted twice a week, and 
used a rigid system of self-examination. The 
little company received many names. Holy Club, 
Bible Bigots, Bible Moths, such were some of 
the descriptions given. But Methodist was the 
name which fastened most firmly to them. A 
young gentleman, seeing the regularity of their 
lives, said, “I think we’ have got a new sect 
of Methodists.” The name had been borne by a 
school of physicians at Rome, who began to 
flourish under Nero, and taught that almost all 
diseases might be cured by a specific smethod of diet 
and exercise. It had also been used occasionally 
during the seventeenth century; but it was “new 
and quaint” to the young Oxford of those days, 
and at oncé stuck to the four friends and all who 


ovat fi / lnm 
joined them. | A / 7, hu, th wo ayt tA 
The First Methodists.—Charles Wesley, the 


future poet of Methodism, enjoys the honour of 
being the founder of the little society at Oxford ; 
but John’s ability and character caused him to 
be recognised as the head. He was known as 
the curator of the Holy Club, and the minutes of 
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their proceedings, in his handwriting, still) exist. 
Robert Kirkham, one of Wesley’s intimate friends, 
and William Morgan, the son of an Irish gentle- 
man, who was a commoner of Christ Church, 
made up the four original members of the club. 
Morgan’s health failed, and he went home to Ire- 
land, to die only three years after the club was 
formed. But his brief life had been full of service. 
The father of the Wesleys wrote of him :— 
‘‘ Wise in his prime, he waited not for noon ; 

Convinced that mortal never lived too soon, 

As if foreboding then his little stay, 

He made his morning bear the heat of day.” 

He often went into poor people’s houses in the 
villages about Holt, and instructed the children in 
their religious duty; he taught ther to pray, and 
gave them a little money when they were in 
distress. The summer after the Holy Club met, 
Mr. Morgan told John Wesley that he had called ~ 
at the gaol, to see a man who was condemned for 
killing his wife, and that from the talk he had with 
one of the debtors, he believed that much good 
might be done by visiting them. So often did he 
speak on this subject that on August 24, 1730, 
John and Charles Wesley went with him to the 
Castle. They were so much encouraged by the 
result of this visit, that they agreed to go there 
once or twice a week. Soon afterwards, Morgan 
took John Wesley with him to see a poor woman 
in Oxford, who was sick, and it was resolved to 
spend an hour or two in visiting the sick, if the 
minister of the parish in which the sick person 


t 
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lived would give consent. Wesley’s father ex- 
presses his pleasure that his sons had so fast a 
friend as Morgan to break the ice for them. 
Morgan’s influence led to some of the most 
glorious fruits of Methodism. The visits made 
to Newgate, and many other prisons, which re- 
sulted in the penitence and conversion of some 
of the most hardened criminals, may be directly 
traced to his loving effort to seek the lost. 

When the Wesleys sailed for Georgia in 1735, 
there were about fourteen members in the little 
society, three of whom were college tutors. Unity 
and brotherly love filled every heart. George 
Whitefield was one of the most enthusiastic mem- 
bers; he spent an hour every day in visiting 
prisoners and the sick, and in reading to poor 
families. He says that the members of the club 
built him up daily in the knowledge and fear of 
God, and taught him to endure hardness as a good 
soldier of Jesus Christ. 


Results of Prison Work.—When Wesley was 
in London, in August, 1732, his friend Clayton 
wrote to inform him of the success in visiting the 
prisoners. The letter shows what individual atten- 
tion was given to the men, and how gratifying the 
results often were. ‘“ Bocardo [a room over the 
north gate of the city, used as a debtors’ prison], 
I fear, grows worse upon my hands: they have 
done nothing but quarrel ever since you left us. 
They carried matters so high on Saturday, that 
the bailiff was sent for, who ordered Tomlyn to be 
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fettered and put into the dungeon. The Castle is, 
I thank God, in much better condition. All the 
felons were acquitted, except Salmon, who is to 
be tried at Warwick; and the sheep-stealer, who 
is burnt in the hand, and is a great penitent. 
Jempro is discharged, and I have appointed Harris 
to read to the prisoners in his stead. Two of the 
felons likewise have paid their fees, and are gone 


out, both of them able to read mighty well. There — 


are only two in the gaol who want this accomplish- 
ment—John Clanville, who reads but moderately, 
and the horse-stealer, who cannot read at all, 
though he knows all his letters, and can spell most 
of the monosyllables. I hear them both read 
three times a week, and I believe Salmon. hears 
them so many times daily. The woman, who was 
a perfect novice, spells tolerably, and so does one 
of the boys, and the other makes shift to-read with 
spelling every word that is longer than ordinary. 
They can both say their Catechism to the end of 
the commandments, and can likewise repeat the 
morning and evening prayers for children in Ken’s 
Manual. I have been twice at the school, namely 
on Tuesday and Saturday last, and intend to go 
again as soon as I have finished this letter. The 
children all go on very well, except one, who, I find, 
truants till eleven o’clock in a morning. I have 
obtained leave to go to St. Thomas’s Workhouse 
twice a week. I am sure the people much need 
instruction, for there is hardly a soul can read 
in the whole house. Pray do not forget a few 
Common Prayer Books for the Castle.” 
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a 

Wesley’s Charity at Oxford.—Wesley’s 
charity was only bounded by his purse. In his 
sermon on “ The more excellent Way,” he advised 
those who have no family to give away all that 
remained after they had provided for themselves. 
All the young Methodists of Oxford acted on this 
principle. Wesley says that when he had 430 
a year, he lived on £28, and gave away forty 
shillings. Next year receiving £60, he still lived 
on 428, and gave away 432. The third year 
he received £90, and gave away 462. ~The 
fourth year he received 4120. Still he lived as 
before on £28, and gave to the poor £92. He 
clothed some, if not all, of the children of the 
school that the young Methodists had estab- 
lished in Oxford. 

One story of those days, told by himself in later 
life, will show how sympathetic the young tutor 
was. Ona cold winter’s day, a young girl, one of 
those whom the Methodists kept at school, called 
upon him. He said: “You seem half-starved. 
Have you nothing to cover you but that thin 
linen gown?” She told him that it was all she © 
had. He put his hand in his pocket, but found 
that he had scarcely any money left. He says: 
“It immediately struck me, will thy Master say, 
Well done, good and faithful steward? Thou hast 
adorned thy walls with the money which might 
-have screened this poor creature from the cold! 
O justice! O mercy! Are not these pictures the 
blood of this poor maid?” The impression of 
that hour was never effaced. 
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Declines to go to Epworth.—In 1734, when 
the Rector of Epworth was quite broken down 
in health, he became very anxious that one of 
his sons should succeed him in the living. He 
had spent nearly forty years there, and had been 
at great expense in improving the rectory. He 
was anxious, too, that the family should be kept 
together, and that his wife should not have to seek 
a new home after his death. 

Samuel, the eldest son, declined to seek the 
living, and John refused to leave Oxford. A long 
correspondence followed, and it seems that John 
was induced to make an application for the rectory, 
which failed. It is easy now to see the Providence 
that made Wesley refuse to settle down in a 
remote country town. The man who was to be 
the spiritual head of Methodism tells his father 
that the care of 2,000 souls at Epworth would 
crush him, and that, were he to abandon all his 
Oxford advantages, he would not be able to stand 
~ his ground for a single month against intem- 
perance in sleeping, eating, and drinking ; against 
irregularity in study ; against,a general lukewarm- 
_ness in his affections, and remissness in his actions; 
against softness and self-indulgence, directly oppo- 
site to that discipline and hardship which become 
a soldier of Jesus Christ. We can understand 
his unwillingness to forsake his position in Oxford, 
where he had about £80 a year to supply the 
needs of the poor, and was busy with all manner 
of good work; but who can fancy the great 
evangelist yielding to sloth and intemperance? 
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Last University Sermon.—Wesley preached 
his last sermon at Oxford, on Friday, August 24, 
1744. The duty came to him by rotation, and if 
he had declined it he must have paid three guineas 
for a substitute. He set out from London on the 
previous Tuesday, with some friends, and was 
joined by his brother. On the Friday, Wesley, 
who had already preached at five and eight 
o'clock, came to St. Mary’s at ten. The congre- 
gation was much increased by the races. The 
Vice-Chancellor, proctors, and most of the heads 
of houses, were present. It was a vast con- 
gregation, and Charles Wesley says he never 
saw a more attentive one. They did not allow 
a word to escape them, and some of the heads 
of houses stood up all the time. The text was 
Acts iv. 31. The whole service made a great 
impression. Wesley says that he fully delivered 
his soul, and was now clear from the blood of 
these men. After service the beadle brought a 
message that the Vice-Chancellor desired his notes. 
“T sent them,” he says, “without delay, not with- 
out admiring the wise providence of God. Perhaps 
few men of note would have given a sermon of 
_ mine the reading, if I had put it into their hands ; 
but by this means it came to be read, probably 
more than once, by every man of eminence in 
the University.” It was preached on St. Bar- 
~tholomew’s day, and Wesley did not forget the 
thousands of burning and shining lights which were 
put out at one stroke on that day. He was never 
allowed again to preach before the University. 
Cc 
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His sermon was strangely misrepresented, so that 
he published it afterwards, with the application 
which had given such offence. Any one who reads 
that sermon on “Scriptural Christianity,” will see 
how full it is both of love and faithfulness ; there 
is nothing that need have irritated the authorities 
of the University. 


SECTION II—WESLEY IN GEORGIA. 


His Mother’s Reply about Georgia.—In 
1735 Wesley was asked to go out to Georgia. 
The trustees of that settlement, who held it for 
the poor, had sent out about 120 emigrants three 
years before, most of them debtors released from 
prison by the influence of General Oglethorpe. 
Next year a party of German emigrants, who had 
been converted to Protestantism by reading the 
Bible, and had suffered severe persecution from 
the Papists, followed them. Wesley was asked 
to go out to the new settlement, because the 
trustees wanted men “inured to contempt of the 
ornaments and conveniences of life, ,to bodily | 
austerities, and to serious thoughts.” The hope 
of being useful to the Indians of the settlement 
made Wesley incline to accept the invitation, but 
his widowed mother was dependent upon her 
children, and he felt that he might be her chief 
comfort and support in her old age. He went 
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to Epworth to lay the proposals before her, and 
received this answer:—“If I had twenty sons, 
I should rejoice that they were all so employed, 
though I should never see them again.” Wesley 
at once sent in his consent to undertake the 
mission. 


Life on Board Ship.—On October 14, 1735, 
Wesley went on board the Szmmonds, off Graves- 
end. His brother Charles, Benjamin Ingham, one 
of the Oxford Methodists (who had come in answer 
to Wesley’s message, “ Fast and pray, and then 
send me word whether you dare go with me to 
the Indians”), Charles Delamotte, the ‘son of a 
Middlesex magistrate, who was so”much attached 
to Wesley that he resolved to accompany him— 
these were the four Methodists of the company. 
Twenty-six German Moravians, with their bishop, 
David Nitschmann, and about 100 other passen- 
gers, were on board. 

Wesley and his friends, thinking that self-denial 
would help their piety, confined themselves to 
vegetable diet, chiefly rice and biscuit. Their 
common way of living was this:—From four to five 
in the morning each of them used private prayer ; 

from five to seven they read the Bible together, 
carefully comparing it with the Fathers. Break- 
fast began at seven; public prayers, with some 
comment on the second lesson, at eight. From 
‘nine to twelve John Wesley worked at German, 
Mr. Delamotte at Greek, Charles wrote sermons, 
and Mr. Ingham taught the children. At twelve 


~ 


> 
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the friends met and talked about their work; at 
one they dined, and then spent the time till four 
o'clock in caring for the souls of those whom each 
of them had taken in charge. At four they had 
evening prayer, with comment on the second lesson, 
or catechising the children. Private prayer was 
“used” from five to six. The next hour Wesley 
spent in reading to some of the English pas- 
sengers; then he joined the Germans in their 
service, and after a little meeting with his friends 
they retired, between nine and ten, to slumbers that 
neither the roaring of the sea nor the motion of 
the ship could disturb. Wesley preached a series 
of discourses on our Lord’s Sermon on the Mount, 
and had the Lord’s Supper every week. He and 
his friend Ingham read through the Old Testament 
together on the voyage, nine or ten chapters every 
day. Such was Methodism on board the Szmmonds. 


Oglethorpe’s Anger.—General Oglethorpe was | 
on board the vessel, and treated Wesley and his. 
friends with great respect. When some of the 
officers and gentlemen took liberties with them, 
he reminded them that these clergymen were his 
friends, gentlemen of learning and respectability, 
and whoever offered an affront to them insulted _ 
him. This timely reproof won the Methodists due 
respect from all their fellow-passengers. Ogle- 
thorpe was somewhat irritable. One day Wesley 
heard an unusual noise in his cabin, and on enter- 
ing to inquire about it, the General said: “Excuse 
tne, Mr. Wesley; I have met with a provocation 
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too great to bear. This villain [Grimaldi, an 
Italian servant] has drunk nearly the whole of 
my Cyprus wine, the only wine that agrees with 
me, and several dozens of which I had provided 
for myself. But I am determined to be revenged. 
The rascal shall be tied hand and foot, and be 
carried to the man-of-war ; for I never forgive.” 
Wesley calmly said, “Then I hope, sir, you never 
sin.” The reproof told at once. Oglethorpe put 
his hand in his pocket, pulled out a bunch of 
keys, and threw them at Grimaldi, saying, “ There, 
villain! take my keys, and behave better for the 


future,” “ie 


The Moravians in the Storm.—During the 
yoyage three or four violent storms burst on 
their vessel. Wesley was much ashamed of his 
unwillingness to die, and had a narrow escape as 
he stepped out of the great cabin door. He was 
thrown over by a heavy sea in a moment, and so 
‘stunned that he scarce expected to lift up his 
head again till the sea should give up her dead. 
Every ten minutes a shock came against the ship, 
which seemed as though it would dash the planks 
in pieces. About seven in the evening, Wesley 
went as usual to join the Moravians in their 
service. They had given many proofs of their 
humility and patience during the voyage. Now 
Wesley had an opportunity of watching their 
calm confidence in God during the storm. While 
they were singing a psalm the sea broke over 
the vessel, split the mainsail in pieces, covered 
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the ship, and poured in between the decks, as de> 
the great deep had already swallowed them up. 
A terrible screaming began among the English, 
but the Germans calmly sung on. Wesley asked 
one of them afterwards if he was not afraid. He 
answered, “I thank God, no.” He then asked, 
“But were not your women and children afraid ?” 
“No,” he said; “our women and childret 
not afraid to die.” Such a lesson was m 
on Wesley, and he took care to point out t 
crying, trembling fellow-passengers the d 
between themselves and these Moravians. — 


















A Lesson for Proud Boys.—Whilst 
in Georgia, both Wesley and his friend Del 
had schools where they taught the children. 
of Delamotte’s boys who wore shoes and sto 


went bare-foot. To cure their pride 
changed schools with his friend, and wen 
teach without shoes and stockings. The b 
stared, but Wesley kept them to their work, and 
before the end of the week he had cured the 
lads of their vanity. ' 


. 


{ 

The Empty Ball-room.—How much Wesley q 
was cheered by those early days of his ministry — 
may be gathered from an incident which hap- | 
pened ten days later. A gentleman in Savannah 
issued invitations for a ball, but the public prayers — 
began about the same time, and he was mortified . 
to find his ball-room so empty that the entertain- 
3 
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ment had to be given up. The church was full, 






and the ball-room empty. ~/ 
A Well- dressed Congregation. — Another 
anecdoteswill show what influence Wesley had 


i, pile says : “When I first 





told me—] [ assure ron sir, you Fill see as well- 
dressed a congregation on Sunday as most you 
have seen in London.’ I did so; and soon after 
took occasion to expound those Sciptines which 
relate to dress, and to press them freely upon 
-my audience in a plain and close application. 
All the time that I afterward ministered at Savan- 
nah, I saw neither gold in the church nor costly 
apparel; but the congregation in general was 
alnrost constantly clothed in plain, clean linen 
or woollen.” 


Wesley’s Ritualism.—Wesley made himself 
much trouble by his rigid adherence to points of 
discipline. He would not recognise any baptism 
that had not been performed by a clergyman 
episcopally ordained, and insisted that children 
should be baptised by immersion. He even 
refused to give the sacrament, and to perform 
the burial service, where the baptism had not been 
duly administered. In his journal (September 
29, 1749) there is a letter which he received from 
John Martin Bolzius, a devoted Christian man to 
whom he had refused the sacrament in Georgia, 
This is Wesley’s comment :—‘ What a truly 
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Christian piety and simplicity breathe in these 
lines! And yet this very man, when I was at 
Savannah, did I refuse to admit to the Lord’s 
table, because he was not baptised by a minister 
who had been episcopally ordained. Can any 
one carry High Church zeal higher than this? 
And how well have I been since beaten with 
mine own staff!” It is evident, from Bolzius’ 
letter, that Wesley had done what he considered 
to be his duty in such a way as to win the 
sincere love of that worthy man. 


Miss Hopkey.—On Wesley’s arrival in Georgia 
he was introduced to Miss Sophia Hopkey, niece 
of Mr. Causton, the chief magistrate of the new 
settlement. She had considerable personal at- 
tractions, elegant manners, and good sense. But 
she was not the woman to promote Wesley’s 
usefulness. At first the relations between them 
were very intimate. She sought Wesley’s advice 
as an earnest inquirer after salvation, and attended 
him night and day when he was suffering from 
fever. Wesley had preached against extravagance 
in dress, and she consulted Oglethorpe as to what 
dress pleased him best, and always came in white, 
neat and simple. Wesley was evidently greatly 
attracted, but as his friends expressed grave 
doubts about the fitness of the lady, he resolved 
to consult the elders of the Moravian Church. 
When he went to the house where they were 
assembled, Nitschmann, the bishop, said: “We 
have considered your case; will you abide by 
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our decision?” After some hesitation, Wesley 
replied, “I will.” “Then,” said Nitschmann, “we 
advise you to proceed no further in the matter!” 
Wesley answered : “The will of the Lord be done.” 
From that time he avoided all close intimacy 
with the lady, and she soon afterwards married 
a Mr. Williamson, with a haste which shows how 
deeply she was annoyed that Wesley had not pro- 
posed to marry her. When he was ecighty-two years 
old (January 14, 1786) Wesley still remembered 
the trouble and disappointment of that time. He 
says: “I remember formerly, when I read these 
words in the church at Savannah, ‘Son of man, 
behold, I take from thee the desire of thine eyes 
with a stroke,’ I was pierced through as with a 
sword, and could not utter a word more. But 
one comfort is, He that made the heart can heal. 
the; heart.” 


Return to England.—Charles Wesley returned 
from Georgia after five months’ labour; fifteen 
months later John followed him. He had felt it 
his duty to refuse the sacrament to Mrs. William- 
son (Miss Sophia Hopkey), for some inconsistencies 
of conduct, and the trouble which arose out of this 
matter made it useless to stay longer in Savannah. 
He spent much time on the voyage in teaching 
two negroes, and in other Christian work ; but his 
own heart was not at rest. His fears in the storm, 
and his utter unwillingness to speak closely to any 
of his little flock on board, troubled him greatly ; 
but he broke through the reserve, and was as 
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zealous as ever. In his review of the Georgia 
mission, written during the voyage and shortly 
afterwards, Wesley says that he had learned what 
he least of all suspected, that he who went to 
America to convert others was never himself con- 
verted to God. Most readers of those words will 
agree with a comment made by Wesley himself 
in after years—“I am not sure of this.” It was 
the love of God and men that made him give up 
friends, ease, reputation, country, for his mission ; 
and though his heart was not at rest it was fixed 
on God. He had enjoyed fellowship with the 
devout Moravians, which was soon to lead him 
into the way of perfect rest. 


Good done in Georgia.—Though the close of 
Wesley’s ministry in* Georgia was so painful, the 
time spent there was not without results. George 
Whitefield, who sailed for America a few hours 
before Wesley’s vessel reached the Downs, says 
in his journal: “The good Mr. John Wesley has 
done in America is inexpressible. His name is 
very precious among the people; and he has laid 
a foundation that I hope neither men nor devils 
will ever be able to shake. Oh, that I may follow 
him as he has followed Christ !” 
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SECTION IV—PREPARATION FOR THE 
GREAT REVIVAL. 


_ Bohler and Faith—A week after Wesley 
returned to England he met Peter Bohler, a 
Moravian minister, and procured lodgings for 
him and his friends, who were strangers in 
London, near to Mr. Hutton’s, in Westminster, 
where he and his brother generally lodged. Ten 
days later he travelled to Oxford with his new 
friend, talking much about saving faith. Wesley 
was puzzled by Bohler’s words—*“ My brother, my 
brother, that philosophy of yours must be purged 
away.” At last, on Sunday, March 5, in Oxford, 
the scene of his self-sacrificing labour and search 
for the truth, he says he was convinced by Bohler 
“of the want of that faith whereby alone we are 
saved.” Immediately he thought to himself that 
he must leave off preaching to others, as he had 
not faith himself. He asked Bohler whether he 
should do so. “By no means,” was his answer. 
“ But what can I preach?” said Wesley. Bohler 
answered: “ Preach faith 7/7 you have it ; and then 
because you have it you wef preach faith.” 


The Simplicity of Faith.—Béhler wrote to 
Count Zinzendorf, the head of the Moravian 
Church: “I travelled with the two brothers, John 
and Charles Wesley, from London to Oxford. 
The elder, John, is a good-natured man ; he knew 
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he did not properly believe on the Saviour, and 
was willing to be taught. His brother, with whom 
you often conversed a year ago,is at present very 
much distressed in his mind, but does not know 
how he shall begin to be acquainted with the 
Saviour. Our mode of believing in the Saviour 
is so easy to Englishmen that they cannot 
reconcile themselves to it; if it were a little 
more artful, they would much sooner find their 
way into it. Of faith in Jesus they have no other 
idea than the generality of people have. They 
justify themselves; and, therefore, they always 
take it for granted that they believe already, and 
try to prove their faith by their works, and thus 
so plague and torment themselves that they are 
at heart very miserable.” 


Wesley's ‘“Conversion.”—On Whitsunday, 
May 21, 1738, Charles Wesley, who was lying ill 
of pleurisy at the house of Mr. Bray, a brazier, in 
Little Britain, found rest to his soul. His brother 
John and some other friends came to see him, and 
sang a hymn of praise to the Holy Ghost. Soon 
after they left, Charles was filled with peace through 
believing. On the Wednesday following, John 
Wesley gained the same blessing. About five in 
the morning of that memorable day he opened 
his Greek Testament at the words: “There are 
given unto us exceeding great and precious 
promises, that by these ye might be partakers of 
the divine nature.’ As he went out he opened 
his Testament again at these words: “Thou art 
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not far from the kingdom of God.” In the afternoon 
he was asked to go to St. Paul’s; and the anthem 
was full of encouragement. It was “Out of the 
deep have I called unto Thee, O Lord: Lord, hear 
my voice. O let Thine ears consider well the voice 
of my complaint. If Thou, Lord, wilt be extreme 
to mark what is done amiss, O Lord, who may 
abide it? For there is mercy with Thee: therefore 
shalt Thou be feared. O Israel, trust in the Lord: 
for with the Lord there is mercy, and with Him 
is plenteous redemption. And He shall redeem 
Israel from all his sins.” 

In the evening he went, very unwillingly, to a 
society in Aldersgate Street, where some one was 
reading Luther’s preface to the Epistle to the 
Romans. He says: “About a quarter before nine, 
while he was describing the change which God 
works in the heart through faith in Christ, I felt 
my heart strangely warmed. I felt I did trust 
in Christ—Christ alone—for salvation. And an 
assurance was given me that He had taken away 
my sins, even mine, and saved me from the law of 
sin and death.” He began to pray with all his 
might for those who had persecuted him, testified 
openly of the change he now felt, and towards 
ten o’clock a troop of friends took him in triumph 
to his brother Charles, where he declared: “I 
believe.” The happy company sang a hymn with 
overflowing hearts, and separated after prayer. 


Fears of Friends.—When Wesley’s conversion 
was known to his friends, it seems to have caused 
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some of them grave fear. They thought that he 
was rushing into enthusiasm. He read a paper to 
his mother, containing a short account of what 
had passed. She greatly approved it, and said 
she heartily blessed God who had brought him 
to so just a way of thinking. But others were 
not of the same opinion. Mrs. Hutton wrote to 
Wesley’s brother Samuel, at Tiverton, saying that 
she had received John and Charles when t 
returned from Georgia with the utmost lo 
tenderness, but John was now “turned 
enthusiast.” She said that while her husba 















and said that five days ago he was not a Chr 
Mr. Hutton was greatly surprised, and ad 
him to beware how he despised the benefi 
ceived by the two sacraments; but Wesley — 
sisted in his statement. Mr. Hutton then s 
“Tf you have not been a Christian ever sin 
knew you, you have been a great hypocrite, for 
made us all believe that you were one.” 
explained his meaning to be, that only when + 
renounce everything but faith, and get into Christ, 
can we be Christians. Mrs. Hutton had great 
fears that her children, who had a very high 
opinion of Wesley’s sanctity and judgment, would 
be drawn into his “ wild notions.” 


Visit to Hernhuth.— After his conversion, 
Wesley determined to pay a visit to Hernhuth, 
the Moravian settlement about thirty miles from 
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Dresden. Before he left Georgia he had fully 
purposed to do this, for all that he had seen of 
the Moravians made him long to understand their 
principles more fully. The good he received from 
Peter Bohler strengthened this resolve, and he 
thought that the converse of those holy men 
would enable him to overcome the doubts with 
which his mind was “sawn asunder,” even after 
he had found peace. He spent nearly a fortnight 
among them, attending all their meetings, learning 
from one and another how God had led them to 
Himself, and studying their discipline and manner 
of life. He was deeply impressed with the piety 
of these people, and says: “I would gladly have 
spent my life here. . . . Oh, when shall this 
Christianity cover the earth as the waters cover 
the sea?” : 


Work among Criminals—Wesley reached 
London from Germany on Saturday. On the 
following Tuesday and Saturday he found his 
way to Newgate, and preached Christ to the 
prisoners there. Some weeks later, he and_ his 
brother received a pressing request from the con- 
demned malefactors to come to do them the last 
good office. Wesley says it was the most glorious 
instance of faith triumphing over sin and death. 
Some one observing the tears run fast down the 
cheeks of one of them in particular, while his eyes 

_ were steadily fixed upwards, a few moments before 
he died, asked, “How do you feel your heart 
now?” He calmly replied, “I feel a peace which 
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I could not have believed possible. And I know 
it is the peace of God, which passeth all under- 
standing.” Charles Wesley took the opportunity 
which the execution afforded of preaching “to a 
large assembly of publicans and sinners.” 


Days of Preparation.—On December 11, 1738, 
Wesley, who had been at Oxford, and resumed 
the reading of prayers at the city prison, and 
preaching at the Castle and the workhouse, heard 
that Whitefield had returned from Georgia. He 
started for London, where he says that he and 
Whitefield once more took sweet counsel together. 
Whitefield’s popularity had been marvellous in 
London before he went to America; now five 
churches were closed against him in three days. 
He joined the Moravian “societies,” and received 
much blessing in fellowship with them. The 
first day in 1739 was peculiarly memorable. The 
Wesleys, Whitefield, and some other friends, were 
at a love-feast in Fetter Lane. “About three 
in the morning, as they were praying, the power 
of God came down so mightily that they cried out 
with exceeding joy, and many fell to the ground. 
As soon as they recovered a little from the awe 
and amazement, they broke out with one voice: 
‘We praise Thee, O God; we acknowledge Thee 
to be the Lord?” 

Whitefield says “it was a Pentecostal season 
indeed.” In such nights of prayer the little band 
of Methodists were prepared for the memorable 
field-preaching and evangelism of the year, 
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First Preaching out of Doors.—In the be- 
_ ginning of 1739, Whitefield wished to make collec- 
tions for his projected Orphan House in America. 
The churches were being closed against him, but 
there were still two or three where he was wel- 
comed. As he was preaching in one of these 
churches, nearly 1,000 people standing outside, 
and hundreds having gone away because they 
could find no room, the thought flashed across his 
mind that he might preach in the open air, as his 
Master did. When he mentioned this idea to his 
friends, they looked upon it as fanatical, but all 
knelt together and prayed that nothing might be 
done rashly. Whitefield then went from London 
to Bristol. Here also the churches were closed 
againsthim. This was the city which his preaching 
had stirred to its very centre before he went to 
_ America. People had blessed him as he passed 
_along the streets, and received his message with 
sobs and tears of penitence. It was impossible 
_ for the most eloquent preacher of the day to be 
silenced thus when thousands needed and longed 
for his message. On Saturday, February 17, he 
preached to 200 of the rough Kingswood colliers 
4n the open air. He encouraged himself by the 
example of Christ, and wrote : “Blessed be God that 
the ice is now broke, and I have now taken the field. 
Some may censure me; but is there not a causc? 
b 
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Pulpits are denied, and the poor colliers are ready 
to perish for lack of knowledge.” His congrega- 
tions increased; hundreds of the colliers were 
brought under deep conviction, and the tears that 
trickled down their cheeks made white gutters on 
the faces of the men, who had come straight from 
the pit to hear him. Whitefield had many inward 
conflicts amid this novel work, and felt as if - 
would not be able to say anything to the eager 
listeners; but God blessed his word abunda y 
A month after he began field-preaching he he 
at Rose Green, near Kingswood, a congregatio 
20,000, which with horses and carriages cov 
three acres. So vast was the success that he w 

_——~a-préSsing appeal to Wesley to come and help 
On the last day of March, Wesley reached 1 
city. He says: “I could scarce reconcile myself 
first to this strange way of preaching in the fields, 
of which he set me an example on Sunday, having 
been all my life (till very lately) so tenacious of 
every point relating to decency and order, that I 
should have thought the saving of souls almost a 
sin if it had not been done in a church.” “On 
Monday afternoon,” he says, “I submitted to be 
more vile, and proclaimed in the highways the glad 
tidings of salvation, speaking from a little emi-— 
nence ina ground adjoining to the city; to about 
3,000 people.” His text was Isaiah lxi. 1, 2, “The 
Spirit of the Lord God is upon me, because the 
Lord hath anointed me to preach good tidings 
unto the meek.” Such were the circumstances 
which made Wesley a field-preacher. 
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Strange Scenes under Wesley’s Preaching. 
—Under Wesley’s preaching at Bristol strange 
scenes were witnessed. Sometimes a hearer would 
burst out into strong cries for mercy, or would 
be seized by trembling, which did not cease 
till God had heard His people’s prayer for the 
sinner’s forgiveness. In one place Wesley’s voice 
could scarcely be heard for the groans and cries 
of penitents. His preaching was calm and logical, 
yet it was accompanied by effects which the im- 
passioned words of Whitefield had not produced. 
Those who complained most loudly of these scenes 
were sometimes seized by the same influence. A 
weaver, who had been at one of the most remark- 
able meetings, and was zealous for the Church, 
went about among his friends to convince them 
that this was a delusion of the devil. While 
reading the last page of Wesley’s sermon on 
“Salvation by Faith,’ he changed colour, fell off 
his chair, and began screaming and beating him- 
self against the ground. Wesley heard of this 
strange seizure, and went to the weaver’s house. 
He says: “Between one and two I came in, and 
found him on the floor, the room being full of 
people, whom his wife would have kept without ; 
but he cried aloud, ‘No! let them all come; let 
all the world see the just judgment of God!’ 
Two or three men were holding him as well as 
they could. He immediately fixed his eyes upon 
me, and stretching out his hand, cried, ‘Ay, this 
is he who I said was a deceiver of the people. 
But God has overtaken me. I said it was all a 
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delusion ; but this is no delusion.’ He then roared 
out, ‘Oh, thou devil! thou cursed devil! yea, thou 
lying devils! Thou canst not stay. Christ will 
cast thee out. I know His work is begun. Tear 
me to pieces if thou wilt; but thou canst not 
hurt me!’ He then ne himself against the 
ground again, his breast heaving at the same 
time, as in the pangs of death, and great drops 
of sweat trickling down his face. We all betook 
ourselves to prayer. His pangs ceased, and both 
his body and soul were set at liberty.” Later in 
the day, when Wesley again visited him, he found 
him very weak in body, but full of rest and peace, 


Beau Nash. — Wesley once remained some 
months in the neighbourhood of Bristol. During 
this time he visited Bath, then the most fashion- 
able watering-place in England. On one of these 
visits some of his friends entreated him not to 
preach, as Beau Nash, a ‘notorious gamester, who 
was recognised as the leader of the frivolities of 
the city, intended to oppose him. Nash wore a_ 
monster white hat, and generally travelled in a 
post-chaise drawn by six greys, with outriders 
and footmen. Wesley was not the man to alter 
his course for fear of such opposition. A large 
audience, many of whom were persons of distinc- 
tion, came to hear the evangelist, hoping to witness 
some encounter with Nash. The preacher told 
them that the Scripture had concluded al/, rich 
and poor alike, under sin, and the hearers were 
growing serious under the word, when the cham- 
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pion appeared, and coming close to Wesley, 
asked him by what authority he did these things. 
Wesley replied : “ By the authority of Jesus Christ, 
conveyed to me by the (now) Archbishop of 
Canterbury, when he laid hands upon me, and 
said, ‘Take thou authority to preach the Gospel.’” 
Nash said: “ This is contrary to the Act of Parlia- 
ment; this is a conventicle.” Wesley answered : 
“ Sir, the conventicles mentioned in that Act (as 
the preamble shows) are seditious meetings ; but 
this is not such; here is no shadow of sedition ; 
therefore it is not contrary to that Act.” Nash 
was foiled, and betook himself to mere assertion. 
“TI say it is; and besides, your preaching frightens~ 


people out of their wits.” “Sir, did you ever 
hear me preach?” Wesley asked. “No,” was the 
answer. “How then can you judge of what 
you. never heard?” “Sir, by common report.” 


“Common report,’ Wesley said, “is not enough. 
Give me leave, sir, to ask, is not your name 
Nash?” .“My name is Nash,” said the leader 
of fashion. “Sir, I dare not judge of you by 
common report; I think it is not enough to 
judge by.” Nash paused awhile, and having re- 


covered himself, said: “I desire to know what 
this people comes here for.” At this point, some 
one in the congregation broke in: “Sir, leave 


him to me; let an old woman answer him. You, 
Mr. Nash, take care of your body, we take care 
of our souls; and for the food of our souls we 
come here.” The “ King of Bath” was completely 
silenced. He turned away, and took himself off 
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without a word. This event made a great stir in 
Bath. As Wesley returned, the street was full of 
people hurrying to and fro, and speaking strong 
words. But when any of them asked, “ Which is 
he?” and he replied, “I am he,” they were silent 
at once. Some ladies followed him into the house 
where he was staying. The maid came to say 
that they wished to speak to him. He went in_ 
at once, and said, “I believe, ladies, the maid 
mistook ; you only wanted to look at me. I do 
not expect that the rich and great should want 
either to speak with me or to hear me; for I 
speak the plain truth—a thing you hear little of, 
and do not desire to hear.’ After a few more 
words he retired. 


First Field-preaching in London. — On 
Thursday, June 14, 1739, Wesley, who had just 
come from Bristol, because he heard that the 
society in Fetter Lane was in great confusion for 
want of his presence and advice, went with White- 
field to Blackheath, where 12,000 or 14,000 people 
had assembled. He says: “Mr. Whitefield a little 
surprised me by desiring me to preach in his 
stead, which I did (though nature recoiled) on 
my favourite subject, ‘Jesus Christ, who of God — 
is made unto us wisdom, righteousness, sancti- 
fication, and redemption. I was greatly moved 
with compassion for the rich that were there, to 
whom I made a particular application. Some 
of them seemed to attend, while others drove 
away their coaches from so uncouth a preacher.” 
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Whitefield has also left a record of that memorable 
day. He says: “I went to bed rejoicing that 
another fresh inroad was made into Satan’s ter- 
ritories, by Mr. Wesley following me in field- 
preaching in London as well as in Bristol.” 


Feeling about Field-preaching. — After 
preaching out of doors in Newcastle, to a con- 
gregation twice as large as the Orphan House 
would have held, Wesley says: “What marvel 
the devil does not love field-preaching! Neither 
do I. I love a commodious room, a soft cushion, 
an handsome pulpit. But where is my zeal, if 
I do not trample all these under foot, in order 
to save one more soul?” 





SECTION VI—LONDON METHODISM. 


Separation from the Moravians.—On May 1, 
1738, Wesley took a leading share in the form- 
ation of a Moravian society in Fetter Lane. 
Towards the close of the next year the con- 
dition of things here gave grave anxiety to 
the Wesleys and their friends. By the middle 
of December matters had become very serious. 
On his return to London Wesley found that 
scarce one in ten of the society retained his first 
love; and most of the rest were in the utmost 
confusion, biting and devouring one another. 
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Molther, a Moravian pastor who had recently 
come from Germany, was teaching the doctrine of 
“stillness.” He said that the way to faith was 
to wait for Christ, and be still, that is, to use no 
means of grace. This teaching, of course, pro- 
duced the worst results. One man asserted, “If 
we read, the devil reads with us; if we pray, he 
prays with us; if we go to church or sacrament, 
he goes with us.” Another, a watch-case maker, 
called Bell, declared that “for a man not born 
of God to read the Scriptures, pray, or come 
to the Lord’s table, was deadly poison.” 

This doctrine, and many other Moravian 
opinions, filled Wesley with horror, His love 
for the Moravians was unabated, but he saw the 
mischief which was being done to the society, 
and after many vain attempts to bring about a 
better state of things, he read a short paper to 
the society in Fetter Lane, after the love-feast 
on Sunday evening, July 20, 1740, containing a 
protest against some of their assertions, which 
he considered to be contrary to the Word of God, 
and took leave of the Moravians. About a score 
followed him, and nearly fifty others afterwards 
joined them. On the Wednesday afterwards the 
little company met at the Foundery, instead of 
at Fetter Lane. Charles Wesley writes: “We 
gathered up our wreck, vari nantes in gurgite vasto, 
floating here and there on the vast abyss, for nine 
out of ten were swallowed up in the dead sea of still- 
ness. Oh why was not this done six months ago? 
How fatal was our delay and false moderation !” 





a 
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The Foundery.—On Sunday, November 11, 
1739, eight months before the separation from 
the society in Fetter Lane, Wesley preached at 
five in the evening to 7,000 or 8,000 people 
in the place which had been the King’s Found- 
ery for cannon. It stood in a place called 
Windmill Hill, now Windmill Street, running 
parallel to City Road, close to Finsbury Square. 
Its frontage was forty yards, its depth from east 
to west thirty-three. Thirty-three years before, 
when they were re-casting here the damaged 
cannon which had been taken from the French 
by the Duke of Marlborough, there was a violent 
explosion, which tore off part of the roof, broke 
down the. galleries, and seriously injured the 
spectators and the workmen. A young Swiss, 
called Schalch, who was travelling for improve- 
ment in his profession, was at the works early 
on the morning of the accident, and having found 
some humidity in the moulds, he told Colonel 
Armstrong, the Surveyor-General of the Ord- 
nance, of the danger, and the Colonel quitted the 
Foundery with all who would accept Schalch’s 
warning. Several lives were lost through this 
accident. The government requested the young 
Swiss to find a more suitable place for the Royal 
Foundery.. He chose the rabbit warren at Wool- 
wich, superintended the erection of the works, 
was appointed Master Founder, and was buried 
in 1776, at the age of ninety, after seventy years’ 
service. No accident occurred during this long 
period, although the work was so dangerous. 
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Wesley Buys the Foundery.—In November, 
1739, two gentlemen, who were then unknown to 
Wesley, came and asked him to preach in this 
ruined Foundery; when arrangements were made 
to buy the place, they also lent him the purchase 
money, 4115. But this was not all the cost: the 
building was a “vast, uncouth heap of ruins,” 
which almost needed rebuilding; galleries were 
‘required for men and women; the society-room 
had to be made three times as large as it was at 
first, and other expenses were incurred. The total 
cost seems to have been about £800. Though ~ 
£200 was subscribed the first year, 4140 the next, 
Wesley says that five years afterwards he was — 
still nearly £300 in debt. The purchase of the 
Foundery is generally regarded as the beginning ~ 
of Methodism, and. its “ centenary” was there’ ore | 
kept by all the Methodist communities of the 
world in 1839. The society formed at the 
Foundery at the latter end of 1739 was under — 
Wesley’s care from the first. This meeting-house ~ 
was separated from London Wall by the Moor- 
fields pleasure grounds, a much-frequented resort, 
where amusements of all kinds were carried on con- 
tinually, and where Whitefield and the Wesleys often 
preached to enormous congregations. The Foundery 
was about 120 by 99 feet; it had a large preach- 
ing-room without pews, which would seat 1,500 
people ; here the men and women sat apart ; there 
were no seats reserved for any one. The band- 
room behind the chapel would seat 300 persons ; 
here the classes met, the five o’clock morning 
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service was conducted, and prayer-meetings were 
held at two o’clock on Wednesdays and Fridays. 
The north end of the room was used as a school, 
and was fitted up with desks; the opposite end 
was the “book-room,” where Wesley’s numerous 
publications were sold. Above the band-room 
were Wesley’s apartments, where his mother died ; 
and at the end of the chapel was a dwelling-house 
for his servants and his preachers. A small coach- 
house and stable were also provided for the itin- 
erant preachers. 


A Five o’clock Service.—The Foundery was 
closed for repairs during the early part of 1740. 
A good idea of the services held there after it 
_ was re-opened is given in the “ Life of Silas Told,” 
who was engaged by Wesley, in 1744, as the first 
~teacher of the Foundery School. He was under 
' conviction for sin, and had twice tried to get an 
opportunity of hearing Wesley without success, 
when he learned that he was to preach at the 
Foundery. 

One morning in June, 1740, he started soon after 
four o’clock, and had a full half-hour to wait 
before service began, so that he had time to look 
round the building, which he found to be a ruin- 
ous place, with an old pantile covering, decayed 
timbers, and a pulpit made of a few rough boards. 
The multitude of people, and their profound seri- 
ousness, greatly impressed him. “Exactly at five 
o'clock,” he says, “a whisper was conveyed through 
the congregation, ‘Here he comes! here he comes!’ 
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I was filled with curiosity to see his person, which, 
when I beheld, I much despised. The enemy of 
souls suggested that he was some farmer's son, 
who, not being able to support himself, was 
making a penny in this manner. He passed 
through the congregation into the pulpit, and, 
having his robes on, I expected he would have — 
begun with the Church service; but, to my 
astonishment, he began with singing a hymn, with 
which I was almost enraptured ; but his extem- 
porary prayer was quite unpleasant, as I thought 
it savoured too much of a dissenter. His text 
was, ‘I write unto you, little children, because your 
sins are forgiven you. The enemy now suggested 
that he was a Papist, as he dwelt so much. on 
the forgiveness of sins. Although I had read this 
Scripture many times before, yet I never under- 
stood that we were to know our sins forgiven on 
earth, supposing that it referred only to those to 
whom the apostle was then writing ; especially as 
I had never heard this doctrine preached in the 
church. However, my prejudice quickly abated, 
and I plainly saw I could never be saved without 
knowing my sins forgiven. Under this sermon 
God sealed the truth on my heart. At the close 
of which, however strange it may appear, a_ 
small still voice entered my heart with these 
words, ‘This is the truth!’ and instantly I 
felt it in my soul. My friend, observing my 
attention, asked me how I liked Mr. Wesley. 


I replied, ‘As long as I live I will never part 
from him,’” 
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Work at West Street.—On Trinity Sunday, 
May 29, 1743, Wesley opened another preaching 
place in London. It was in West Street, Seven 
Dials, and had been built in 1700 by the French 
Protestant Refugees. The London society was 
nearly 2,000 strong, so that more room had 
become necessary, and “by a strange chain of 
providences,” Wesley says, he obtained a lease 
of this place for several years. Here he and his 
brother officiated morning and evening, read the 
liturgy, and administered the sacraments. The 
service on Trinity Sunday lasted from ten to three, 
and though Wesley preached out of doors at five, 
and then met the society, he was less tired at ten 
at night than he had been at six in the morning. 

Next Sunday the service at the chapel lasted 
nearly till four, so that Wesley found it needful 
to divide the communicants into three parts, so 
that he might never have more than 600 at once. 


“Not Men, but Devils.”—About two months 
later a convenient chapel was offered him in 
Snowsfields, Bermondsey. It had been built 
by a lady as a Unitarian place of worship, but 
that purpose had come to nothing. When it 
was known that Wesley intended to secure this 
place, a zealous woman warmly asked: “ What! 
at Snowsfields! Will Mr. Wesley preach at 
_Snowsfields? Surely he will not do it! Why, 
there is not such another place in all the town. 
The people there are not men, but devils.” 

Wesley was not likely to yield to such 
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objections. “He resolved to try,” he says, “if 
-God were not stronger than they,” and preached 
there from “Jesus said, They that be whole need 
not a physician, but they that are sick. I ca 
not to call the righteous, but sinners to re 
ance.” 








Wesley's Sunday Work.—Wesley’s Su 
work in London was peculiarly heavy. He 
that it was equal to preaching eight sermons. O 
Sunday he preached at Snowsfields, then held 
service at West Street, with sacrament, which la 
between four. and five hours, then preached, a 
met the society in the evening. by 

Several times he gratefully records in his journal - 
the help given him by friendly clergymen. Once 
he writes: “Mr. Fletcher helped me again. How 
wonderful are the ways of God! When my bodily 
strength failed, and none in England were able 
and willing to assist me, he sent me help from 
the mountains of Switzerland; and an helpmeet 
for me in every. respect. Where could I have 
found such another?” 


tlre 


SECLION VI--WESLEV’S LAY. 
PREACHERS. 


Thomas Maxfield.The most memorable fact 
about lay-preaching is connected with Thomas 
Maxfield. He was one of Wesley’s early converts 
in Bristol, who began to roar out and beat himself — 
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on the ground, so that six men could scarcely 
hold him. He offered his services to Wesley, and 
seems to have travelled with Charles Wesley as 
a servant for some time. On one occasion when 
he was left in London, during Wesley’s absence, 
to meet the societies at the Foundery, and pray 
with them, he was insensibly led to preaching, 
and won many converts. Wesley heard of this 
irregularity, and hurried back to London to stop 
it. His mother, who was now living at the 
Foundery, read dissatisfaction and. anxiety on his 
face, and asked him the reason. “Thomas Max- 
field,’ he replied, “has turned preacher, I find.” 
She reminded him of her own deep objection to 
lay-preaching, and then added: “John, take care 
what you do with respect to that young man, 
for he is as surely called of God to preach as you 
are. Examine what have been the fruits of his 
preaching, and hear him yourself.” 

The Countess of Huntingdon wrote to Wesley : 
“Maxfield is one of the greatest instances of God’s 
peculiar favour that I know. He is my astonish- 
ment. The first time I made him expound, I 
expected little from him ; but before he had gone 
over one-fifth part of his discourse, my attention 

was riveted, and I was immovable. His power in 
prayer also is very extraordinary.” 

Wesley reserved his judgment, and when he 
heard Maxfield preach he could only say, “It is 
the Lord; let Him do what seemeth Him good.” 
The mother of the Wesleys, who had herself 
been so greatly blessed in her services at the 
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Epworth parsonage, proved a wise counsellor in 
this emergency. Lay-preaching was thus first 
‘recognised ‘in Methodism, and by this means 
Wesley was able to push into new fields with the 
help of some of the most heroic men that the 
Christian Church has ever possessed. 


Maxfield leaves Wesley.—Dr. Barnard, Bishop 
of Londonderty, who resided for some time at 
Bath for his health, ordained Maxfield, whom he 
had received at Wesley’s recommendation, saying, 
“Sir, I ordain you to assist that good man, that 
he may not work himself to death.” He did 
assist Wesley with great success for some years, 
though he afterwards left him suddenly. He 
refused to preach at the Foundery, according to 
appointment, and Wesley hearing this, returned 
from Westminster, where he was to hold the © 
service, and preached himself from “If I am 
bereaved of my children, I am bereaved.” 


John Nelson.—Under Wesley’s first sermon in 
Moorfields, John Nelson, a Yorkshire mason, found 
peace. He had long been grappling with the great 
problems of life and destiny, and was satisfied that 
there must be some reasonable answer. “ Surely 
God never made man to be such a riddle to him-— 
self, and to leave him so.” He walked in the fields 
pondering these questions, and also visited all 
the churches and chapels where he thought he 
might get light. Whitefield attracted him, but 
did not give comfort to his troubled spirit. The 
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strong Yorkshire mason “became morbidly des- 
pondent; he slept little, and often awoke from 
horrible dreams, dripping with sweat, and shivering - 
with terror.” When Wesley ascended the platform 
in Moorfields, and cast his eyes as it were direct on 
him, Nelson says: “ My heart beat like the pen- 
dulum of a clock, and when he spoke I thought 
his whole discourse was aimed at me.” He soon 
found peace of mind, and Methodism gained one 
of its grandest “lay-preachers.” 

The family he lodged with were afraid that so 
much praying and fuss about religion would bring 
evil on the house, and wished him to leave them. 
When he came to pay them what he owed, they 
began to ask: “What if John is right, and we 
wrong?” He soon induced them to go with him 
to Moorfields, and one of them was converted. His 
master wished him to work on the Exchequer 
buildings on Sunday; but he made a firm stand, 
and not only gained his point, but secured the 
Sabbath rest for his fellow-workmen. The auto- 
biography of John Nelson is one of the most 
interesting books in the English language. 

When he returned to his home in Birstal, he told 
his neighbours what peace he had found. He sat 
in his house reading, exhorting, and praying with 
them. Then the number increased so much that 
he had. to stand at the door and talk to those 
within and without. Six or seven were converted 
every week; many of the greatest profligates and ~ 
drunkards in the county were changed. The 
whole town, Wesley says, wore a new face. Such 
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a change did God work by the artless testimony 
of one plain man; and from thence His Word 
sounded forth to Leeds, Wakefield, Halifax, and 
all the West Riding of Yorkshire. He was pressed 
for a soldier, and suffered great hardship, but 
witnessed a good confession everywhere, and was 
made very useful during this time of trouble. 


Thomas Olivers.—Thomas Olivers was born in 
Montgomeryshire, and inherited a small fortune, 
but lost both his parents when he was only four 
years old. Before he was fifteen he had learnt to 
vie with the most profligate swearer in the district, 
who could string twenty or thirty different expres- 
sions into one long oath. The moment that he 
became his own master he gave full scope to his 
evil desires, and out of sixteen days and nights 
he spent fifteen without ever being in bed. 

After he had lived an abandoned life for some 
time, he was converted under. Mr. Whitefield’s 
ministry at Bristol, and became as pious as he 
had formerly been profligate. He prayed for hours 
together, till he grew lame on one knee, and went 
about limping; then the other knee failed, and he 
could scarcely walk at all. A dreadful attack of 
small-pox brought him to the verge of the grave, 
and when he had recovered he set out for Wales 
to receive his “fortune” and pay his debts. In 
his wild days he had gone all over the country, 
running into debt wherever he could. He paid 
more than seventy of these debts. Once he went 
from Shrewsbury to Whitchurch.on purpose to pay 
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sixpence. Whenever people thanked him, he said: 
“You ought to thank God, for if He had not con- 
verted me, I never should have thought of paying 
you.” Such a preaching tour was perhaps never 
made before. 

‘He set up in business, but Wesley desired him 
to give it up and go to Cornwall. He had not 
money to buy a horse, so he put his saddle bags, 
with his books and linen, across his shoulders, and 
set out from Bradford in Wilts on foot, October 
24, 1753. At Tiverton, a gentleman asked him 
why he was without a horse, and offered to pay for 
one. Olivers hesitated long, with manly independ- 
ence; but, after consulting a friend, he gratefully 
accepted the offer, and bought a two and a half 
years old colt for £5, which he still rode at the end 
of twenty-five years. He travelled comfortably on 
him 100,000 miles, preaching the Gospel, and says 
truly enough that God had provided him with such 
a horse “as, in many respects, none of my brethren 
could ever boast of.” 

The rules on which he acted in choosing a wife 
are unique. First he asked himself whether he 
was called to marry at that time, and settled the 
question in the affirmative. Then he came to the 
lady. She must have grace and common sense ; she 
must throw water, not oil, on hisown warm temper ; 
last, not least, she must have a small competency, 
that he might not make the Gospel chargeable to 
any. The lady was found, and proved all that even 
Olivers could wish. 

After a long itinerant life in all parts of the 
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country, Olivers took charge of the Methodist 
printing in London, and managed for twelve years 
to try the temper of Wesley sorely by the multi- 
tude of mistakes he allowed to creep into the 
magazine. He was evidently unfit for this task ; 
but he rendered yeoman’s service in the great 
Calvinist controversy with Toplady and the Hills. 

Thomas Olivers wrote one of the grandest 
hymns in the Wesleyan collection, which was 
adapted to a melody sung by the famous “ Leoni” 
at the Jewish synagogue, and reached a thirtieth 
edition as early as the year 1770. 


‘*The God of Abraham praise, 
Who reigns enthroned above ; 
Ancient of everlasting days, 
And God of love.” 


Michael Fenwick.—Michael Fenwick, whom 
Charles Wesley recommended to settle in business, 
because he had not sufficient gifts for the itiner- 
ancy, was frequently Wesley’s travelling com- 
panion. Wesley writes that he “ was often hindered 
from settling in business because God had other 
work for him to do. He is just made to travel 
with me, being an excellent groom, valet-de- 
chambre, nurse, and upon occasion, a tolerable 
preacher.” 

In an evil hour Fenwick once complained that 
although he travelled so much with Wesley, he 
was never mentioned in the published journals. 
He had no reason to complain when the next 
journal was published. “TI left Epworth,” writes 
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Wesley, “with great satisfaction, and, about one, 
preached at Clayworth. I think none were un- 
moved but Michael Fenwick, who fell fast asleep 
under an adjoining hayrick.” 

It needed an iron constitution to travel with 
Wesley, and poor Fenwick deserved all the sleep 
he got; but vanity also had its reward. 


Sir Robert Peel and Wesley’s “Children.” 
—On July 27, 1787, Wesley says, “I was invited 
to breakfast by Mr. Peel, the great cotton spinner, 
afterwards madea baronet.” Henotes in his journal 
that Peel had started with £500 a few years before, 
and was now worth £50,000. “Oh, what a miracle 
if he lose not his soul!” he adds. Sir Robert 
continued to prosper, and left two millions of money 
when he died in 1830. When some of his Metho- 
dist workmen applied to him for a site for a 
chapel at Tamworth, he told them that he often 
went to the Methodist chapels in Manchester, — 
Liverpool, and London, and that most of his works 
in Lancashire were under the management of 
Wesleyans, who served him excellently well. 
“When I resided there,” he added, “I asked Mr. 
Wesley, at one of his conferences, to come and 
breakfast with me; and he agreed, on condition 
that he might bring some of his children with 
him. Of course I consented, and he came accom- 
_ panied by six-and-thirty of his itinerant preachers.” 


ooo 
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SECTION: VIII—TTINERANT Lee: 


First Visit to Newcastle.—In May, 1742, 
after a visit to Birstal, where he stayed with John 
Nelson, examined the little society he had formed, 
and preached to the people, Wesley pushed on 
to Newcastle. After he had rested awhile, he 
walked into the town. Lady Huntingdon had 
begged him to make some effort for the poor 
colliers, and he found that there was great need. 
So much drunkenness, cursing, and swearing, 
even from the mouths of little children, he had 
not seen or heard before in so small a compass 
- of time. “Surely,” he says, “this place is ripe for 
Him who came. not to call the righteous, but 
sinners to repentance.” Full of this feeling, he 
went out at seven o’clock on the Sunday morning, | 
to “Sandgate, the poorest and most contemptible — 
part of the town,” and standing with his com- 
panion, John Taylor, at the end of a street, began 
to sing the hundredth psalm. Before the service 
ended 1,200 to 1,500 people had gathered around 
him. He chose those words, “He was wounded 
for our transgressions, He was bruised for our 
iniquities. The chastisement of our peace was upon 
Him, and with His stripes we are healed.” . 

When he had finished his service the people 
stood gaping and staring upon him with the 
greatest astonishment. He told them: “If you 
desire to know who I am, my name is John 
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Wesley. At five in the evening, with God’s help, I 
design to preach here again.” At that hour a vast 
crowd covered the hill where he intended to preach, 
from top to bottom. He had never seen such 
a huge congregation either at Moorfields or Ken- 
nington Common. He stood where he could have 
all in view, and in a strong, clear voice preached 
from the words, “I will heal their backsliding, I 
will love them freely.” The people were ready to 
tread him under foot out of pure love and kindness, 
so that. he could not get out of the press for some 
time, and had to go back to his inn another way. 


First Meeting-house at Newcastle.—About 
two months after Wesley’s first visit to the North, 
his brother Charles visited Newcastle, and spent 
two months in building up the society there. 
By the middle of November Wesley took his place. 
A great work had begun in the North. When he 
met “the wild, staring, loving society,” he could 
not persuade the strangers to leave, so eager were 
they to hear him. Before he left the town the 
foundation of a meeting-house was laid. It was 
to cost £700, and he had only 41 6s. in hand; but 
he felt that, “as it was begun for God’s sake, He 
- would provide what was needful for the finishing 
of it.” In the.evening of the day when the 
foundation stone was laid, Wesley preached, and 
was forced to break off three or four times that 
the people might praise God. Newcastle gave 
him the greatest encouragement; he had never 
seen the work so evenly and gradually carried on. 
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It seemed to rise continually, step by step, both in the 
town and in the hearts of the converts. The people 
stood patiently to hear him notwithstanding the 
keen frost and the biting wind. At one village 
near Newcastle, an old collier began shouting 
amain for mere satisfaction and joy of heart. But 
the usual way of showing approval, which, Wesley 
says, somewhat surprised him at first, was by 
clapping him on the back. At the last service 
he held during his second visit, men, women, and 
children hung upon him so that he did not know 
how to disengage himself. After some time he got 
to the gate, and took horse; but even then one 
woman kept her hold, and ran by the horse’s side, 
through thick and thin, down to Sandgate. Within 
eight months from Wesley’s first visit, above 800 
members were gathered in at Newcastle, besides 
many in the surrounding places, who had been 
greatly blessed. 

Wesley opened his new meeting-house three 
months after the first stone was laid, when it was 
without roof, doors, or windows, by a sermon on 
the rich man and Lazarus, and afterwards held 
a watch-night service. The meeting-house had 
a grand history. Here was a school, under the 
care of a master and a mistress, of forty poor 
children, whom Wesley, and after his death the 
preachers, might appoint. One of the first Sunday- 
schools in the kingdom, with 1,000 children, was 
held here; there was a Bible Society before the 
British and Foreign Bible Society had been 
formed ; and in the choir, which was one of the 
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best in England, the sons of Mr. Scott, a “fitter” on 
the quay, afterwards the celebrated Lords Eldon 
and Howell, were occasionally found. So eager 
were the colliers and keelmen of the district to 
hear Wesley, that they would lie down on the 
benches after the evening service, and sleep till it 
was time for the morning service at five o'clock. 


Preaches on his Father’s Tomb.—On his 
way from Newcastle, in 1742, Wesley stopped at 
Epworth. It was many years since he had been 
in the town, so that he went to an inn, not knowing 
whether there were any left who would not be 
ashamed of his acquaintance. An old servant of 
his father’s, with two or three poor women, soon 
found him out. She was able to assure him that 
God had forgiven her sins, and that many in 
the town rejoiced in the same experience. This 
was on Saturday. Next morning, a little before 
service, Wesley went to Mr. Romley, the curate, 
and offered to assist him either by preaching or 
reading prayers. Romley was a drunkard, and did 
not care to accept Wesley’s help. The church was 
very full in the afternoon, as a rumour had spread 
_ that Wesley was to preach. The curate preached 
on “Quench not the Spirit,’ and told the people 
that one of the most dangerous ways of quenching 
the Spirit was by enthusiasm. The sermon was 
aimed at Wesley, and enlarged on the character of 
an enthusiast in avery florid and oratorical manner. 
But Wesley was constrained to speak to his 
father’s parishioners. As they were coming out, 
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John Taylor stood in the churchyard, and gave 
notice: “Mr. Wesley, not being permitted to 
preach in the church, designs to preach here at 
six o'clock.” Such a congregation assembled as 
Epworth had never seen. Wesley stood on his 
father’s tombstone, and cried, “The kingdom of 
God is not meat and drink ; but righteousness, and 
peace, and joy in the Holy Ghost.” It was a cruel 
thing that he should thus be shut out of the church 
where his father had laboured for thirty-eight or 
thirty-nine years ; but the trouble only gained him 
greater influence. After the first service, many 
came, not only from Epworth, but also from the 
neighbouring villages, entreating him to remain 
with them awhile. Wesley was anxious to press 
on, but he did not know how to leave, and so for 
a whole week he preached every evening on his 
father’s tombstone. Every service was blessed 
abundantly. 


Reaping-time at Epworth.—On the Sunday 
after his first service in the churchyard, Wesley 
preached his last sermon to a vast multitude, 
gathered from all parts, on the beginning of our 
Lord’s Sermon on the Mount. It was a blessed 
reaping-time, which must have seemed like the 
fulfilment of his father’s dying prophecy : “Do not 
be concerned at my death ; God will then begin to 
manifest Himself to my family.” 

Wesley writes: “I continued among them for 
near three hours ; and yet we scarce knew how to 
part. Oh, let none think his labour of love is lost 
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_ because the fruit does not immediately appear ! 
Near forty years did my father labour here; but 
he saw little fruit of his labour. I took some pains 
among this people too; and my strength also 
seemed spent in vain: but now the fruit appeared. 
There was scarce any in the town on whom either 
my father or I had taken any pains formerly, but 
the seed, sown so long since, now sprung up, 
bringing forth repentance and remission of sins.” 
He says that he was well assured that he did far 
more good by preaching three days on his father’s 
tomb, than he did by preaching three years in his 
pulpit, and that many drunkards, swearers, and 
profane men, on whom both his father and he had 
spent their strength in vain for years, began from 
that time to live a sober, righteous, and godly life. 
Such was the welcome news that he carried to 
his dying mother, six weeks afterwards, when he 
reached London again ! 


The Converted Scold.—During his stay in 
Epworth, Wesley rode. over to a neighbouring 
village, to wait upon a justice of the peace, who 
had shown candour and understanding, rare in 
those days of Methodist persecution. Some angry 
neighbours had carried a whole waggon-load of 
these new heretics before him. When he asked 
what they had done, there was deep silence ; that 
“was a point that their conductors had quite for- 
_ gotten. At length one said: “ Why, they pretend 
to be better than other people ; and_ besides, they 
pray from morning to night.” Mr. S. asked, “ But 
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have they done nothing besides?” “ Yes, sir,” said 
an old man; “an’t please your worship, they have 
convarted my wife. Till she went among them, 
she had such a tongue! and* now she is as quiet as 
a lamb.” “Carry them back, carry them back,” 
replied the justice, “and let them convert all the 
scolds in the town.” 


“Sinner Enough.”—On the last day but one 
of his Epworth visit, Wesley preached on the 
righteousness of the law and the righteousness of 
faith, The groans of those who were seeking 
mercy almost drowned his voice. But many soon 
lifted up their heads, and broke out into thanks- 
giving for forgiveness of their sins. In the company 
Wesley noticed a gentleman well known in the 
parish as one who pretended not to be of any 
religion at all. He was told that this man had not 
been to public worship of any kind for upwards 
of thirty years. Seeing him stand motionless as a 
statue, Wesley asked him abruptly, “Sir, are you 
a sinner?” He replied, with a deep and broken 
voice, “Sinner enough,” and continued staring 
upwards, till his wife and servants, who were all 
in tears, put him into his chaise, and carried him 
home. 


Refused the Sacrament at Epworth.—Wesley 
also spent the first week of the year 1743 at 
Epworth. He again preached on his father’s 
tomb, and when many from the neighbouring 
towns asked him whether it would not be well 
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for them to receive the sacrament, he said: “ By 
all means ; but it would be more respectful first to 
ask Mr. Romley’s, the curate’s, leave.” One of them 
did this in the name of the rest, and brought the 
answer: “Pray tell Mr. Wesley I shall not give 
him the sacrament; for he is not fz.” It was a 
hard blow. Wesley writes: “How wise a God is 
our God! There could not have been so fit a 
place under heaven where this should befall me 
first, as my father’s house, the place of my nativity, 
and the very place where, ‘according to the 
straitest sect of our religion, I had so long ‘lived 
a Pharisee.’ It was also fit, in the highest degree, 
that he who repelled me from that very table 
where I had myself so often distributed the bread 
of life, should be one who owed his all in this 
world to the tender love which my father had shown 
to his family, as well as personally to himself.” 


_ A Woman that was a Sinner.—On Wesley’s 
- first visit to Grimsby, in 1743, some one who had 
promised the use of a room for the service was 
prevailed upon to withdraw that offer before the 
hour arrived. The rain prevented them from hold- 
ing their service at the Cross, and they were at a 
loss to know what to do. He says: “A woman 
which was a sinner offered a convenient place, and 
the word had great power.” This was at one 
o'clock ; in the evening he preached again. He 
spoke of the woman who washed our Lord’s feet 
with tears, and wiped them with the hairs of her 
head. As he enlarged on her sins and faith, the 
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prodigal who had sheltered them was utterly — 
melted, and came to his lodging, asking what she 
must do to be saved. She told Wesley her sad 
story, and said that she had just received a letter 
from her husband, who was at Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Wesley met her difficulty about the journey by 
saying that he was going to Newcastle himself, and 
she should ride behind William Blow, when they 
started next morning. They set out at six. A 
steady seriousness of behaviour proved that the 
woman was seeking salvation, and she continued 
to show this true penitence all the time she was at 
Newcastle. Not long after, her husband removed 
from the place, and wrote to her to join him. She 
took ship for Hull, but the vessel was lost near the 
shore. The crowd that gathered saw her standing 
on the deck as the ship sank; then she clung to 
the ropes till the mast disappeared, and then for 
some moments she was seen floating on the waves, 
till her clothes, which buoyed her up,: were 
thoroughly wet, and she sank, “I trust,’ says 
Wesley, “into the ocean of God’s mercy.” 





Privations . ~In August, 1743, 
Wesley started for eaniall with Nelson and John 
Downes. Nelson and Downes had only one horse 
between them, and rode in turns. Their reception 
was very cold, but Nelson was able to work at his 
trade as well as preach, and so provided for’ his 
wants. Downes fell ill of fever, and was not able 
to preach at all. Wesley and Nelson slept upon 
the floor, Wesley using Nelson’s top coat for a 
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pillow, and Nelson Barkitt’s Notes on the New 
- Testament for his. One morning, at three o'clock, 
after using this hard bed for a fortnight, Wesley 
turned over, tapped John Nelson on the side, and 
said, “ Brother Nelson, let us be of good cheer, 
for the, skin is off but one side yet.” They were 
always preaching; but Nelson says it was seldom 
that any one ea them to eat or drink. One 
day, as they returned from St. Hilary Downs, 
Wesley stopped his horse to pick the blackberries, 
saying, “ Brother Nelson, we ought to be thankful 
that there are plenty of blackberries; for this is 
the best country I ever saw for getting an appetite, 
but the worst for getting food. Do the people 
think we live by preaching?” Nelson said: “I » 
know not what they may think; but one asked me ~ 
to eat something as I came from St. Just, when 
I ate heartily of barley bread and honey.” Wesley 
told him he was well off, and that he had thought 
of begging a crust of bread of the woman where 
he met the people at Morvah, but forgot it till 
he was some ~ Wa thy hae PF - Tit 
Meagre Provision Inf/1748, Wesley writes: 
“ About four I came to - examined the leaders 
of the classes for two hours; preached to the 
largest congregation I had seen in Cornwall; met 
the society, and earnestly charged them to deware 
of covetousness. All this time I was not asked 
to eat or drink. After the society, some bread and 
cheese were set before me. I think, verily, —— 
will not be ruined by entertaining me once a year.” ’ 
¥ 
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SECTION IX.—WESLEY’S JOURNEYS. 


Wesley as a Walker. — When he was at 
Oxford, Wesley walked with his brother to 
-Epworth, and after a three weeks’ visit walked 
back again. He found that he could do four or ~ 
five and twenty miles with ease on a hot day, 
as well as in cold weather. He also discovered 
that it was easy to read as they walked ten or 
twelve miles, without feeling faint or weary. Two 
or three years later, he walked more than 
1,000 miles in one year, preaching at various 
places. Most of his travelling in Germany, when 
he visited the Moravian settlement, was done 
on foot. 


Rough Journeys.—Wesley’s winter journeys 
were often very trying. The February of three 
successive years (1745-47) seems to have been 
peculiarly severe. . There were no turnpike roads 
at that time in the North of England, and the — 
thick snows of 1745 made the causeways unpass- 
able in many places, while a hard frost succeeding 
the thaw had made the ground like glass. Wesley 
and his companion were obliged to dismount 
and lead their horses; but the poor animals fell 
down several times,notwithstanding all precautions. 
After eight o'clock at night they reached Gates- 
head Fell, which was a pathless waste of snow; 
/but in their perplexity a Newcastle man overtook 
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them, and guided them safely into the town. “ Many 
a rough journey,” Wesley says, “have I had before ; 
but one like this I never had—between wind, and 
rain, and ice, and snow, and driving sleet and 
piercing cold.” Even in such circumstances he 
had travelled 280 miles in six days—nearly fifty 
miles a day. 

The February of the following year (1746) he 
was on his way to Stafford. As the travellers 
reached Aldridge Heath the rain changed into 
snow, and, driven by a strong north wind full into 
their faces, it crusted them over from head to foot. 
A man who lived at the entrance of the moors told 
them, “’Tis a thousand pounds to a penny that 
you do not come there to-day.” Yet although it 
was four miles across, and the snow covered the 
paths,and prevented them from seeing before them, 
they came to Stafford without getting ten yards 
out of their way. 

In the February of 1747, horse and man were 
well-nigh swallowed up in the snow drifts near 
Stamford. One morning the servant said to 
Wesley that there was no travelling that day. 
Such a quantity of snow had fallen in the night 
that the roads were quite blocked up. Wesley 
answered: “ At least we can walk twenty miles a 
day, with our horses in our hands.” So off went 
the resolute traveller and his companion. 


An Adventurous Ride.—Some idea of Wes- 
ley’s itinerant life may be gained from the account 
he gives of an adventurous ride between Shrews- 
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bury and Lampeter, in. July, 1764. By starting 
at four in the morning, he and his companion 
reached Llanidloes, forty-three miles from Shrews- 
bury, at two o'clock, and after Wesley had 
preached in the Market House they resumed their 
journey. At the Fountain Head, Wesley wished 
to stay for the night, but his friend was anxious 
to push on. They mounted again at seven in 
the evening, and in an hour found that they had 
been wrongly directed. They inquired the way, 
but found by-and-by that their path ended at the 
edge of a bog. However, at a little house they 
found a man who mounted his horse and galloped 
before them, up hill and down, till he brought them 
to a road which he said led to Roes Fair. After 
a time they met another man, who told them they 
were on the wrong road, and must go back to 
a bridge they saw in the distance. There they 
were directed to the next village. It was now 
past nine, and they were once more set wrong, 
and having wandered an hour on the mountains, 
through rocks, and bogs, and precipices, got back 
with much difficulty to the bridge. The little 
inn there was full of drunken, roaring miners; 
there was only one bed, and neither grass, corn, 
nor hay, so that the travellers were compelled 
to push on. They hired one of the miners to go 
with them to Roes Fair, though he was miserably 
drunk, till by falling all his length in a small 
stream he came tolerably to his senses. Between 
eleven and twelve they reached their inn, but 
could find no hay; and when the travellers were 
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in bed the ostler and miner mounted the poor 
tired beasts, and kept them out almost until Wesley 
got up. The mule Wesley’s companion rode 
was cut in several places, and his own mare “was 
bleeding like a pig, from a wound behind, two 
inches deep, made, it seemed, by a stroke with 
a pitchfork.” Happily they had a letter for a 
man, whom, on inquiry, they found to live only 
a mile further off, and here they received a 
hospitable welcome, and had some rest. The 
gentleman desired Wesley afterwards to give an 
exhortation to a few neighbours, and the word was 
made a blessing to one of his own family, who 
had been quite careless before. This kind friend 
sent a servant with them after dinner to Tregarron, 
whence they had a plain road to Lampeter. 


Taking the Sea—Peter Martin, an old ‘in- 
habitant of Helstone, who was sexton of the parish 
church for sixty-five years, used to tell a story of 
Wesley’s determination and courage. This man 
was ostler at the London Inn, and as Wesley’s 
coachman did not know the country so far west, 
he had to drive him to St. Ives. When they 
reached Hayle, the sands which separated them 
from St. Ives were covered by the rising tide. 
A captain of a vessel came up, and begged them 
to go back at once. Wesley said he must go on, 
as he had to preach at a certain hour. Looking 
out of the window, he shouted, “ Take the sea! 
take the sea!” Soon the horses were swimming, 
and the poor ostler expected every moment to 
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be drowned ; but Wesley put his head out of the 
window. His long white hair*was dripping with 
the salt water. “What is your name, driver?” he 
asked, “Peter,” said the man. “Peter,” he said, 
“fear not: thou shalt not sink.” At last the 
driver got his carriage safely over. Wesley’s first 
care, he says, was “to see me comfortably lodged 
at the tavern ;” he got warm clothing, good fire, 
and refreshment for his driver; then, totally un- 
mindful of himself, and drenched as he was with 
the dashing waves, he proceeded to the chapel, 
where he preached according to appointment. 


Horses Run Away.—One of the narrowest 
escapes which Wesley ever had was in June, 1774. 
He set out for Horsley, a village a few miles 
from Newcastle, with Mr. Hopper and Mr. Smith. 
Mrs. Smith, his wife’s daughter, who was married 
to one of the Newcastle Methodists, was with 
Wesley and her two little girls in the chaise. 
“ About two miles from the town,” Wesley writes, 
“just on the brow of the hill, on a sudden both 
the horses set out, without any visible cause, and 
flew down the hill like an arrow out of a bow. 
In a minute John fell off the coach-box. The 
horses then went on full speed, sometimes to the 
edge of the ditch on the right, sometimes on the 
left. A cart came up against them ; they avoided 
it.as exactly as if the man had been on the box. 
A narrow bridge was at the foot of the hill. They 
went directly over the middle of it. They ran 
up the next hill with the same speed, many 
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persons meeting us, but getting out of the way. 
Near the top of the hill was a gate, which led into 
a farmer's yard. It stood open. They turned 
short, and ran through it, without touching the 
gate on one side or the post on the other. I 
thought, ‘however, the gate which is on the other 
side of the yard, and is shut, will stop them’; but 
they rushed through it as if it had been a cobweb 
(the end of the chariot pole striking on the centre 
of the gate, and breaking it to pieces), and galloped 
on through thecorn-field. The little girls cried out, 
‘Grandpapa, save us!’ I told them, ‘ Nothing will 
hurt you ; do not be afraid ;’ feeling no more fear 
or care (blessed be God!) than if I had been sitting 
in my study. The horses ran on till they came to 
the edge of a steep precipice. Just then Mr. Smith, 
who could not overtake us before, galloped in 
between. They stopped in a moment. Had they 
gone on ever so little, he and we must have gone 
down together!” The coachman was not hurt. 


An Itinerant’s Studies—During the most 
active years of his itinerant life, Wesley generally 
rode on horseback, reading as he rode, and having 
one of his preachers with him. He began to 
read on horseback before he went to America, 
and continued the practice for nearly forty years. 
His journals show what a large amount of careful 
reading he was able to get through in this way. 
“History, poetry, and philosophy,” he says, “I 
commonly read on horseback, having other em- 
ployment at other times.” He used to throw the 
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reins on his horse’s neck, and must have travelled 
above 100,000 miles thus, without any accident 
worth mentioning. He attributes this to riding 
with a slack rein, and says that he scarcely 
remembers any horse (except two that would fall 
head over heels any, way) to fall or make a 
considerable tumble while he rode thus. In 1773 
he began to use’a carriage regularly for his 
journeys. Four years later he says that he usually 
travelled alone in his carriage, and was generally 
as retired for ten hours in a day as if he was in 
a wilderness, and that when he was not travelling 
he never spent less than three hours—frequently 
ten or twelve—in the day alone. Henry Moore, 
who travelled much with Wesley, says that he 
always had books with him in the carriage, and 
used sometimes to read to him the extracts he 
had made from the classics. 


SECTION X—WESLEY AND THE MOB. . 


The Mob of Wednesbury.—In October, 1743, 
Wesley came to Wednesbury, where he had formed — 
a society of 100 members at the beginning of the 
year. It had been a stormy time for the little 
company there. At first the vicar had received 
Wesley with great kindness, and told him that 
the oftener he came the better it would please 
him. But the foolishness of a Mr. Williams, who 
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followed Wesley, and abused the clergy, so deeply 
offended the vicar, that his love was turned to 
hate, and when Wesley paid a second visit to 
the place, he heard the vicar preach the most 
wicked sermon he had ever listened to. He knew 
that such influence would lead to persecution 
of the flock, and his feeling must have grown 
stronger when he found that a gentleman, who 
rode up very drunk to the spot where he was 
preaching, and after many unseemly and bitter 
words, laboured much to ride over the people, 
was a neighbouring clergyman. Wesley’s worst 
fears were realised. The poor people suffered 
terribly from*the mob, and though he and his 
brother visited the place, and did all they could 
to protect them, it was a hard struggle. 

On October 20, Wesley reached the town. He 
had preached at noon, and was sitting in the 
house when the cry arose that the mob had sur- 
rounded the place. The friends prayed that God 
would disperse this rabble, and in half an hour no 
one remained. Wesley would have left the town 
at once, but was urged so much to stay, that he 
yielded. About five the mob assembled again in 
great force, crying: “Bring out the minister! We 
will have the minister!” He asked some one to 
take their captain by the hand, and fetch him 
into the house; and after a few words the lion 
became a lamb. Wesley then asked him to bring 
in one or two more of the most angry of his 
companions, and in a few minutes the two men 
that had been ready to swallow the ground 
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with rage when they entered were as calm as 
their leader. Wesley had acted with consummate 
tact, and with a clear knowledge of his great 
personal influence. He now requested them to 
make way, and standing on a chair in the midst 
of the mob, asked, “What do any of you want 
with me?” Some said, “We want you to go 
with us to the justice.” Wesley answered, “ That 
I will, with all my heart.” He spoke a few 
words, and the crowd cried out with might and 
main, “The gentleman is an honest gentleman, 
and we will spill our blood in his defence.” 
Two or three hundred of them then took him 
to a magistrate’s house, two miles away. Night 
came on, with heavy rain, before they had gone 
a mile, and the justice refused to see them. They 
then went to another magistrate, and were told 
that he also was in bed, so they turned home- 
ward, putting Wesley under the charge of fifty 
of their number. 

Just as they had turned towards Wednesbury, 
the mob from Walsall “came pouring in like a 
flood, and bore down all before them.” The mob 
that Wesley had overcome by his personal 
influence made some defence of the preacher; but — 
they were tired and outnumbered, so that in a 
short time many were knocked down, and the 
rest ran away. The noise was like the roaring 
of the sea. Wesley had no chance of speaking. 
As they came to the town he saw the door of a 
large house open, and attempted to enter; but a 
man caught him by the hair, and pulled him back 
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into the middle of the mob. As they hurried 
him through the street, Wesley spoke to those 
who were near him, feeling no pain or weariness. 
At last he managed to get to the door of a shop, 
and standing there, asked: “ Are you willing to 
hear me speak?” Many cried out: “No! No! 
Knock his brains out! Down with him! Kill him 
at once!” Others said: “Nay, but we will hear 
him first.” He inquired what evil he had done 
to any, and talked for a quarter of an hour, till 
his voice failed, and the roar of the mob burst 
out afresh. His voice returning, he then broke out 
aloud into prayer. Wesley was rescued by the 
leader of the mob, who now turned to him, and 
said: “ Sir, I will spend my life for you. Follow 
me, and not one soul here shall touch a hair of 
your head.” Two or three of his fellows confirmed 
the leader’s words, and got close to Wesley. The 
gentleman at whose shop door he stood shouted, 
“For shame! For shame! Let him go!” and a 
butcher pulled back four or five of the fiercest. 
So Wesley escaped from this raging mob, having 
lost only one flap of his waistcoat, and a little 
skin from one of his hands. 


Reflections on the Deliverance.—Wesley 
says that he never saw such a chain of providences 
before ; so many convincing proofs that the hand 
of God is on every person and thing, overruling 
all as it seemeth Him good. The woman who 
headed the first mob ran into the thickest of the 
throng when the Walsall roughs poured upon 
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them, and knocked down three or four men. She 

was overpowered, and kept ‘down by three men, 

who beat her with all their might ; but some one 
cried out against this brutal treatment, and she 
was allowed to escape. Wesley found the same 
presence of mind, during these five terrible hours, 
as if he had been in his own study. He never took 
thought for one moment before another, except 
once, when it came into his mind that if they threw 
him into the river it would spoil the papers in 

his pocket. At a slippery part of the way some 
endeavoured to throw him down, knowing that 
if he fell he would be trampled to death; but he 
never made the least slip. A lusty man just behind 
him struck at him several times with a large oaken 
stick, one blow of which would probably have 
been fatal; but though Wesley could not move to 
the right or left the blow was turned aside every 
time. Another man came rushing through the 
crowd to strike him, but only stroked his head, 
saying, “ What soft hair he has!” One man 
struck him on the breast with all his might; 
another hit him on the mouth with such force 
that the blood gushed out; yet Wesley, amid 
all this rough usage, did not seem conscious of 
pain. 


Faithful Friends.—Three men and one young 
woman, members of the little society at Wednes- 
bury, kept with Wesley from first to last, resolved 
to live or die with him. Great was the rejoicing 
when all returned safe to the house where the mob 
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had broken inonthem. To the credit of the town, 
also, it must be said, that next morning, as Wesley 
rode through on his way to Nottingham, every one 
he met expressed such cordial affection that he 
could scarcely believe what he saw and _ heard. 
Charles Wesley, whom he joined at Nottingham, 
writes: “My brother came, delivered out of the 
mouth of the lions! He looked like a soldier of 
Christ. His clothes were torn to tatters.” 

Five days later, Charles Wesley ventured into 
the place where his brother had had such a narrow 
escape. He gathered many curious incidents about 
the mob. The little band of friends had kept close 
by him through all the perils, sometimes almost 
bearing him on their shoulders; and when some 
one in the mob fastened his hand in Wesley’s hair, 
and drew him backward almost to the ground, 
“a brother, with the peril of his life, fell on the 
man’s hand, and bit it, which forced him to loose 
his hold.” Charles Wesley preached to the brave 
society, and next morning, as soon as it was light, 
walked boldly down the town, and spoke on the 
words, “Fear none of those things which thou 
shalt suffer.” 


Honest Munchin. — On this visit Charles 
Wesley received Munchin, the captain of the Wal- 
sall mob, into the little society. It was remarkable 
that Wesley had spoken with as much composure 
in the tumult around him as if he had been in 
some meeting of his societies. “The spirit of 
glory rested on him. As many as he spoke to, 
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Munchin, the greatest profligate of the gountry, 
who carried Wesley through the river on his 
shoulders, had been constantly under the in- 
fluence of the Word since he rescued John Wesley. 
Charles asked him what he thought of John. 
“Think of him!” said he; “that he is a mon of God, 
and God was on his side when so mony of us could 
not kill one mon.” “Munchin” was a provincial 
word given as a nickname to this man, to describe 
his great strength. His real name was George 
Clifton. He died in 1789, and was never weary 
of telling, in later days, how God stayed his hand 
when he was about to take away Wesley’s life. 





A Persecutor called to Account. — When 
Wesley was at Newcastle-on-Tyne in 1745, as he 
walked up Pilgrim Street, one Sunday morning, 
hearing a man call after him, he stood still. The 
man came up, used much abusive language, mixed 
with many oaths, and when some people came 
to see what was the matter, he pushed Wesley. 
rudely two or three times, and went away. On 
inquiry, Wesley found that this man had for a 
long time abused and thrown stones at any of 
the Methodists who passed that way. Next day, 
therefore, he sent him the following characteristic 
note :— 

“ROBERT YOUNG,—I expect to see you between 
this and Friday, and to hear from you that you 
are sensible of your fault; otherwise, in pity to 
your soul, I shall be obliged to inform the magis- 
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trates of your assaulting me yesterday in the 
street—I am your real friend, JOHN WESLEY.” 
In two or three hours Young came, and promised 
to behave differently in the future. So did 
Wesley’s firmness protect the church, and check 
the scorner. 


— err 






ertous .—In July, 1745, 
there was a serious riot at Falmouth. Wesley 
had gone in the afternoon to see a sick lady, 
when the mob burst on the house. Nothing would 
quiet them. They forced the outer door and 
filled the passage. Only a slender wainscot par- 
tition now separated Wesley from the rioters. 
Self-possessed, as usual, he took down a large 
looking-glass which hung upon this partition. 
The girl, who was Wesley’s only companion, was 
in great fear, and wished him to hide in the closet ; 
but he refused. The crews of some privateers 
which had lately come into the harbour were in 
the crowd, and, angry at the slowness of the rest, 
_ some of the sailors thrust them away, and set their 
shoulders to the inner door, crying out, “ Avast, 
lads, avast.” All the hinges gave way, and the 
door fell into the room. Wesley at once stepped 
into their midst, following his rule, which was 
confirmed by long experience, “always to look a 
mob in the face,” and said: “Here I am. Which 
of you has anything to say to me? To which of 
you have I done any wrong? To you? or you? 
or you?” He had purposely left his hat behind, 
that they might see his face, and when he reached 
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the middle of the street, he shouted: “ Neighbours! . 
Countrymen! Do you desire to hear me speak?” 
They said that he should be heard, and he kept 
on talking without intermission. All who were 
within hearing distance were still; and at last one 
or two of the leaders turned about, and swore 
that no one should touch him. A friendly clergy- 
man came up at the moment, and he and some 
other gentlemen got Wesley safely away by boat 
to Penryn. Wesley did not receive a single blow, 
had not even a speck of dirt on his clothes, and 
felt that the hand of God was shown even more 
markedly in this deliverance than at Walsall itself, 
for he was quite alone, and hundreds were ready 
to attack him. ; 
His danger was not quite over. A few of the 
fiercest rioters, when they saw Wesley in the boat, 
ran along the shore to receive him at his landing. 
He walked up the steep, narrow passage from the 
sea, at the top of which the foremost man stood, 
and looking him in the face, said: “I wish you a 
good night.” - The man neither spoke nor moved 
till Wesley was on horseback ; then he said, “I 
wish you was in hell,” and a, back to his 


companions. \f Warley Ar hu peaster' 


Curious Incidents.—At St. even in 1747, two. 
curious incidents occurred. Wesley had preached 
to a large and quiet congregation, many of whom 
seemed deeply affected. Soon afterwards some 
began to throw dirt and clods, when a Mr. Shep- 
herd’s horse took fright, and jumped clear over 
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_ aman who was stooping down. The man cried 

out amain, but received no hurt, and joined with 
his companions in pouring a shower of stones after 
Mr. Shepherd. 

Another man, hearing that Wesley was to 
preach, said, “If he does, I’ll stone him.” He filled 
his pockets with stones, and came to the meeting ; 
but Wesley took for his text, “He that is without 
sin among you, let him first cast a stone at her,” 
and the man dropped stone after stone from his 
pockets, and stole quietly away, feeling that the 
preacher was a wonderful man indeed. 


Disturbers Silenced.—Some curious incidents 
of a riot at Bandon, in 1750, are given in Wesley’s 
journal. Cork was in the greatest uproar. The 
crowd paraded the streets, burned Wesley in 
effigy, and abused all the Methodists. For a week 
the rioters had possession of the city. At Bandon 
Wesley had large and quiet congregations, though 
great attempts were made to stir up the people. 
Whilst he was preaching in the main street, a 
clergyman, who had been drinking, planted himself 
near him with a large stick, and interrupted him. 
But before he had said many words two or three 
resolute women pulled him into a house, and after 
expostulating with him, sent him out through the 
garden. 

A young gentleman and two friends, armed with 
pistols, next tried to stop the service; but the 
people quickly bore the young men away, with 
much gentleness and civility. The last champion 

G 
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of misrule came on with greater fury ; buta butcher ~ 
of the town (not a Methodist) gave him one or 
two hearty blows on the head, which cooled his 
courage, and so Wesley quietly finished his dis- 
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iP, Disabled Rioters. —The last Sunday in August, 
1748, Wesley preached at the Cross in Bolton. 
There was a vast congregation, but many of them 
were utterly wild, and as soon as Wesley began 
to speak they began to thrust to and fro, so that 
they might push him from the steps on which he 
stood. They were successful once or twice, but 
Wesley quietly walked up again, and continued 
his discourse. They then began to throw stones ; 
but the rioters silenced each other. One man was 
bawling just at Wesley’s ear, when a stone struck 
him on the cheek, and he was still; a second was 
on the Cross, forcing his way down to push the 
preacher off, when another stone struck him on > 
the forehead ; the blood ran down, and he came 
no further. A third got close to Wesley, and 
stretched out his hand to thrust him off the steps ; 
but at the instant a sharp stone caught the man 
on the joints of his fingers. He shook his hand, 
and was very quiet till Wesley concluded his 
service and walked away. 


ad “A Large Gentlewoman.”—When Wesley 
landed at the Quay in Hull in 1752, it was 
covered with people, who asked, “Which is he? 
Which is he?” They stared and laughed, but 
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allowed the preacher to walk quietly to his friend’s 
house. About six o’clock he preached to a “huge 
multitude, rich and poor, horse and foot, with 
several coaches,” on “What shall it profit a man, 
if he shall gain the whole world, and lose his 
own soul?” Clods and stones flew about on 
every side, but they neither touched nor disturbed 
him. After service he found that the coachman 
who had brought him to the ground had driven 
away; but a lady invited Wesley and his wife 
into her coach. It was a bold thing to do. 
There were nine in the coach, and the mob closely 
attended it, throwing into the windows whatever 
they could seize. Wesley quaintly says, “A large 
gentlewoman, who sat in my lap, screened me, 
so that nothing came near me.” The mob broke 
the windows of the house where Wesley was 
staying, but no one was hurt by their violence. 


Protected by a Fishwife—Once when Wes- 
ley was preaching on the Exchange steps at New- 
castle, the mob began to throw mud and rotten 
eggs. A burly fishwife, the terror of the neigh- 
bourhood, ran up the steps, and throwing one of 
her arms round Wesley’s neck, shook her fist in 
the face of the rioters, and shouted, “If ony yen 
o’ ye lift up another hand to touch ma canny man, 
ayl floor ye direckly.” 


The Lawyer's Boast.—The lawyer who was at 
the head of one Methodist persecution boasted that 
he would drive Methodism out of Somersetshire, 
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“Yes” said Wesley, “when he drives God out 


of it.” —}> W. jy ptieg “ZA 


The Baffled Justice—At Carrick-on-Shannon, 
an esquire and justice of ah ae came with a 
drum and a mob to stop 
quietly went into the garden with his congrega- 
tion while the justice was addressing his followers 
in the street. When at last he forced his way 
through the house, he found that he could not 
open the door, as one of the Methodists was 
holding it on the other side. Some one then told 
him that Wesley was preaching in the garden, and 
he ran round with all speed and climbed the wall. 
With a volley of oaths and curses he told Wesley 
that he should not preach there that day. Wesley 
quietly answered: “Sir, I do not intend it, for I 
have preached already.” He was ready to tear 
the ground in his rage; and Wesley, seeing that 
he would not be reasoned with, went into the 
house. The magistrate, however, revenged himself 


, 


preaching. Wesley” 


by breaking the truncheon of his halbert over the — 


arm of James Glasbrook, who had held the door, 
and by beating and kicking Wesley’s hat most 
valiantly. A gentleman at last rescued the poor 


hat, and the Methodists rode | quietly out of 
the town. 


Wesley’s Prudence.—Wesley, who was always 
bold and brave, was also careful not to run need- 
less risk. One instance of this occurred on the 
day after his visit to Hull. He found on his 
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AS 
arrival at Pocklington, that it was fair day, and 
that notice had been given of his preaching. 
Wesley was sorry to hear this. There was no 
society in the town, scarce any one awakened, 
and the unusual bitterness of several whom he 
met in the street made the prospect still more 
threatening. The room provided for the service 
was too small, and it was proposed that they 
should have the preaching in a yard. Wesley 
went to see the place; but one circumstance made 
it undesirable to his practised eye. He says: 
“It was plentifully furnished with stones ; artillery 
ready at hand for the devil’s drunken companions.” 
At last a large barn was offered him, and here a 

most successful service was held. 





Wesley’s Calmness.—At Redruth a clergy- 
man, who was a magistrate, ordered Wesley to 
be arrested as a vagrant. Great was his sur- 
prise when he found that the preacher was the 
Wesley whom he had known at Oxford. He 
recovered from his astonishment, and proceeded 
to censure Wesley’s irregular proceedings, when 
the floor of the room fell in without any warning ; 
the magistrate was thrown out of his chair, the 
table was overturned, and all the people were terri- 
fied. When order was restored, Wesley quietly 
asked: “ Well, sir, shall we proceed further in this 
business?” “No, no,” said the magistrate; “go 
your way, go your way, Mr. Wesley ; sufficient 
unto the day is the evil thereof.” Wesley had no 
further trouble with that magistrate. 
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King George and the Wesleys.—The persecu- 
tions which the early Methodists suffered were 
at last brought to anend. Sir John Ganson, the 
chairman of the Middlesex bench, called on 
Wesley, and told him that he had no need to 
suffer these riotous mobs to molest him, adding: 
“Sir, I and the other Middlesex magistrates have 
orders from above to do you justice whenever you 
apply to us.” Soon afterwards Wesley did apply. 
The mob learnt that there was law for the 
Methodists, and the society had peace in London. 

King George was evidently referred to by Sir 
John. When the Methodist persecution came 
before the Council, the King said that “No man 
in his dominions should be persecuted on the 
account of religion, while he sat on the throne.” 
Wesley himself told Henry Moore that one of the 
Oxford Methodists who became a Quaker settled 
at Kew. He was a man of considerable property, 
much respected, and was favoured with permission — 
to walk in the royal gardens. Here he frequently 
met and conversed with the King. One day His 
Majesty, who knew that he had been at Oxford, 
asked if he knew the Messrs. Wesley, adding, 
“They make a great noise in the nation.” The 
gentleman replied: “I know them well, King 
George, and thou mayest be assured that thou hast 
not two better men in thy dominions, nor men that 
love thee better, than John and Charles Wesley.” 
He then gave some account of their principles 
and conduct, with which the King seemed much 
pleased. Moore said to Wesley: “We see, sir, 
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the Lord can bring a tale to the ear of the King.” 
He replied with much feeling : “Oh, I have always 
found the blessedness of a single eye, of leaving all 
to Him.” ' Zé 


Ss 





SECTION XT—=WESEEYS SOCIETIES. 
Lut f-/P-F? 

The~First--Leaders.—On February 15, 1742, 
the Methodist societies, which had been formed in 
1739, were divided into classes. There were 1100 
members in the London society alone, and the 
Wesleys had borne all the burden of pastoral 
charge there and in Bristol. In London the mem- 
bers were scattered from Wapping to Westminster, 
and it was impossible to see what the behaviour 
of each person was, so that several “disorderly 
walkers” did much hurt before Wesley was 
apprised of it. A happy solution of the difficulty 
was found in a most unexpected manner. Wesley 
had met some of the society in Bristol, to consult 
about the payment of the debts on the meeting- 
house there. One stood up and said: “ Let every 
member of the society give a penny a week till all 
are paid.” Some one objected that many were 
too poor to do this. The gentleman who had 
made the proposal answered: “Then put eleven 
of the poorest with me, and if they can give any- 
thing, well, I will call on them weekly, and if they 
can give nothing, I will give for them as well as 
for myself; and each of you call on eleven of your 
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neighbours weekly, receive what they give, and 
make up what is wanting.” By-and-by these 
workers had to report that such and such a one 
did not live as he ought. 

Wesley immediately felt that this was just what 
he had wanted so long. He called together these 
leaders, and gave them special charge to inquire 
into the Christian conduct of those they had 
undertaken to meet. The new organisation bore 
the best fruit. “Many disorderly walkers were 
- detected; some turned from the evil of their ways ; 
some were put away from us.” The plan was intro- 
duced into London and all other places, and gave 
that close supervision of the temporal and spiritual 
interests of every member which was so essential 
to the young societies. The lay organisation of 
the Methodist churches dates ron th ie 
in Bristol.  W. hahdorg AVA dbeet AA 

As the societly inedlect ede found that it 
required still g yeater ¢are to separate the precious 
from the aie Fe determined at least,once in every 
three months/to talk with each \member himself. 
He was not only careful to find whether they 
were growing i in grace, but endeavoured to remove 
every hindrance’ to peace and, brotherly love, by 


inquiring whether there was afy misunderstanding 
amongst the members. 


Stand against Smuggling.—Wesley made a 
firm stand against the evil of smuggling. He 
found great numbers in and near all the ports 
engaged in this business, and set himself to root 
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it out of all his societies. “A smuggler,” he 
said “(and, in proportion, every seller or buyer 
of uncustomed goods), is a thief of the first 
order, a highwayman or pickpocket of the worst 
sort.” He prepared a tract called “A Word to 
a Smuggler,” which he instructed his preachers 
to distribute and read in every society near the 
coast. When he examined the St. Ives society 
he found that nearly all bought or sold un- 
customed goods, and so reasoned with them that 
they abandoned the habit. Afterwards he had 
to write: “What a change is wrought in one 
year’s time! That detestable practice of cheating 
the King is no more found in our societies. And 
since that accursed thing has been put away 
the work of God has everywhere increased.” In 
Sunderland some members of the society who 
refused to give up smuggling were struck off; but 
two years later, Wesley says, twice the number of 
honest people had come in their. place. 


Making Methodists.—Wesley told his friend 
Henry Moore that some years after Methodism 
began to exert general influence, a pious clergy- 
man, who admired the discipline of the Methodists, 
thought that he would like to institute some similar 
work in his own parish. He called together the 
principal inhabitants, told them what he wished, 
and proposed that they should thus meet together 
to advise and pray for one another. The people 
had expected that some temporal interests of the 
parish were to be discussed, and the clergyman 
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was obliged to dismiss them without gaining a 
promise of compliance with his wishes from any 
one of the assembly. Some time after he met a 
Methodist whom he knew, and told him his dis- 
appointment. “Oh! where,” he said, “did Mr. 
Wesley find such a people, who are thus willing 
to act as he advises?” “You are mistaken, sir,” 
said his friend; “Mr. Wesley did not find them. 
He made them, or rather God by him. You must 
do the same. You must preach as he does. You 
must show them their true condition, and their 
danger of eternal perdition. Those who believe 
your word will receive every scriptural advice you 
may be disposed to give them.” 


How to Preserve Methodism.‘ The first 
time I had the pleasure of being in the company 
of the Rev. John Wesley,” says a correspondent 
of the New York “Evangelist,” “was in the year 
1783. I asked him what must be done to keep © 
Methodism alive when he was dead. To which 
he immediately answered: ‘The Methodists must 
take heed to their doctrine, their experience, their 
practice, and their discipline. If they attend to 
their doctrines only, they will make the people 
Antinomians; if to the experimental part of 
religion only, they will make them enthusiasts ;_ 
if to the practical part only, they will make them 
Pharisees ; and if they do not attend to their dis- 
cipline, they will be like persons who bestow much 


| pains in cultivating their garden, and put no fence 
\ round it to save it from the wild boars of the forest.’” 
Nis 
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SECTION XII—GRACE MURRAY AND 
Wis. IVE SLE Y. 


Wesley’s Greatest Trial—Perhaps the great- 
est sorrow of Wesley’s life was the marriage of 
Grace Murray to one of his preachers. Some 
interesting facts are given in Dr. Rigg’s “ Living 
Wesley,” which show the tender relations between 
the Oxford tutor and Miss Betty Kirkham and 
her friend, afterwards the famous Mrs. Delaney. 
After his sharp experience in Georgia, Wesley 
had formed a strong conviction that it was much 
better for him to remain unmarried. But his 
views changed. In August, 1748, while at New- 
castle, he was seized with a severe bilious attack. 
Grace Murray, a young widow of thirty-two, who 
had been converted in London, and was now 
living at the Orphan House, visiting the classes 
and tending the sick, nursed Wesley during this 
illness, and when he was somewhat recovered he 
proposed to marry her. She was greatly sur- 
prised, and said: “This is too great a blessing 
for me; I can’t tell how to believe it. This. is 

all I could have wished for under heaven.” When 
he recovered, and was compelled to leave New- 
~ castle, Grace begged that they might not separate 
“so soon. Wesley therefore took her with him 
_ through Yorkshire and Derbyshire, where, he says, 
“she was unspeakably useful both to me and to 
_the societies.” Unfortunately, Wesley left her 
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in the circuit of John Bennet, one of his preachers, 
whom she had nursed during six months of 
serious illness. Bennet wished her to marry him, 
but Wesley reminded her of their engagement, 
and she accompanied him to Ireland. The more 
Wesley conversed with her the more he loved 
her, and they entered into-a solemn engagement 
of marriage at Dublin. Mr. Tyerman bluntly 
calls Grace Murray “a flirt,’ and the details of 
the eight or nine weeks which followed her 
return from Ireland with Wesley show that 
she vacillated strangely between him and John 
Bennet. But the case was so peculiar, and the 
‘influences alternately brought to bear upon a 
woman of high spirit and extreme conscientious- 
ness were so strong, that Grace Murray must be 
acquitted of any worse charge than that of weak- 
ness. 

One memorable part of this troubled courtship 
belongs to Epworth. John Bennet met Wesley 
and his intended wife there. Bennet said that 
Grace Murray had sent him all Wesley’s letters, | 
and Wesley therefore judged it best that she 
should marry Bennet. He wrote her a line to 
this effect ; but when she received it she ran to 
Wesley “in an agony of tears, and begged him 
not to talk so unless he designed to kill her.” 
Bennet, however, claimed her as his right, and 
Wesley, though he felt “a piercing conviction of 
his irreparable loss,” determined to give her up. 
Meanwhile Grace was very ill, and when Wesley 
went to see her she assured him that she loved 
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him a thousand times better than Bennet. When 
they left Epworth she continued in the same 
mind. She said that she resolutely chose Wesley — 
for her husband. So that he now considered 
all things settled. 


Charles Wesley’s Interference.—Wesley had 
written to tell his brother Charles about his in- 
tended marriage. Charles had married the daugh- 
ter of an eminent Welsh magistrate, six months 
before, and was shocked to think that his brother 
should marry a woman who had been a domestic 
servant. He hastened from Bristol to Newcastle, 
heard that there was great feeling against the 
proposed marriage there, and followed his brother 
to Whitehaven, where he told him that all their 
' preachers would leave them, and all their societies 
disperse, if he married so mean a woman. John 
told him that he knew no one so suitable as 
Grace Murray in temper, habits, or disposition, 
and, that her gifts for usefulness were such as 
he had not seen equalled. Charles was not 
convinced. He hastened to Hineley Hill, where 
Grace Murray was staying, persuaded her to go 
with him to Newcastle, and within a week she 
and Bennet were married there. 


Trial and Patience—When Whitefield, who 
was at Leeds, heard of Bennet’s marriage, he 
wrote to ask Wesley to come to him, and broke 
to him the painful news. He saw his friend’s 
trouble, and wept and prayed with him. Next 
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day Charles Wesley came with Mr. and Mrs. 
Bennet, and though he himself had done all the 
mischief by his meddling, accosted his brother 
with the angry words: “I renounce all intercourse 
with you, but what I would have with a heathen 
man or a publican.” Whitefield and John Nelson 
prayed, wept, and entreated till the storm was 
over. The brothers, unable to speak, fell on each 
other’s neck. Bennet was introduced, and Wesley 
kissed and forgave him. Then the brothers had 
a private interview. Wesley poured forth his 
sorrow in a long poem. He wrote to a friend 
in Newcastle that he had never met with such 
a severe trial since he was a child as for some 
days past. He tells him how he had been con- 
vinced that God had prepared a fellow-labourer 
for him, and how carefully he had used all means 
that would prevent disappointment. “I fasted 
and prayed, and strove all I could; but the sons 
of Zeruiah h were too hard for me. The whole 
world “fought against me; but, above all, my 
own pode friend. Ties was the word ful- 
filled, ‘Son of Man, behold! I take from thee 
the desire of thine eyes at a stroke; yet shalt 


thou not lament, neither shall thy tears run 
down.’” 


Fidelity to Duty in his Trouble—Though 
this shock had been so great, Wesley did not 
pause in his work. The day after his painful 
meeting with his brother, he preached once at 
Birstal and twice at Leeds. Then he spent eight 
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days at Newcastle; and though the society had 
been so much disturbed by his intended marriage, 
he writes: “At the meeting of the select society, 
such a flame broke out as was never there before. 
_ We felt such a love to each other as we could 
not express; such a spirit of supplication, and 
such a glad acquiescence in all the providences 
of God, and confidence that He would withhold 
from us no good thing.” 


Wesley’s Marriage.—On February 18 or Io, 
1751, Wesley was married to Mrs. Vazeille, a 
2 ae who resided in Threadneedle Street, 
Londor. “She had £10,000 in the three per cents, 
which was settled on herself and her four children 
by her first marriage. Wesley had intended to 
make a journey to the North, but on the day before 
he was to start he slipped on the ice as he was 
crossing London Bridge, after preaching at the 
Foundery at five on Sunday morning, to bid his 
Bermondsey congregation good-bye. He severely 
sprained his leg, but managed to get to the chapel, 
where the people were waiting. For seven days 
after this accident he remained at Threadneedle 
Street, where he spent his time partly in prayer, 
reading, and conversation, partly in writing a 
Hebrew Grammar, and “Lessons for Children.” 

}On the Sunday following he preached kneeling, 
because he was not able to stand. Nevertheless 
he managed to get married on the Monday or 
Tuesday, and a fortnight later he set off for 
Bristol, leaving his wife in London. 
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Mrs. Wesley Travels with her Husband.— 
This marriage was peculiarly unfortunate. At first, 
however, things went fairly well. Mrs. Wesley 
accompanied her husband in his travels. A year 
after the marriage Wesley wrote from Epworth: 
“My wife is, at least, as well as when we left 
London: the more she travels the better she bears 
it. It gives us yet another proof that, whatever 
God calls us to, He will fit us for. I was at first 
a little afraid she would not so well understand the 
behaviour of a Yorkshire mob; but there has been 
no trial: even the Methodists are now at peace 
throughout the kingdom.” 


Charles Wesley’s Feeling.—But though Mrs. 
Wesley accompanied her husband for the first few 
years of their married life, there can have been 
no real happiness. Charles Wesley had grieved 
greatly when he heard that the marriage was to 
take place. He says that he “could eat no pleasant 
food, nor preach, nor rest, either by night or by 
day.” Nine days after the marriage he met Mrs. 
Wesley, and assured her that he was reconciled 
to her and his brother. Three or four months 
later he found his sister-in-law in tears, heard 
her complaints against her husband, and promised 
to help her. But there was no lasting friendship 
between Charles and his brother’s wife. One 
sentence out of many will show the relations be- 
tween them. He writes to his wife: “I called, 
minutes before preaching, on Mrs. Wesley, at the 
Foundery, and in all that time had not one quarrel.” 
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Mrs. Wesley’s Jealousy.—In the autumn of 
1755, when Wesley was in Cornwall, he sent a 
packet of letters to his friend, Charles Perronet. 
It came into Mrs. Wesley’s hands; she opened 
it,.and finding a few lines addressed to a lady, 

_—she fell into a violent passion. From that hour 
her jealousy gave her husband no rest. He writes 
to a friend: “Your last letter was seasonable in- 
deed. I was growing faint in my mind Crebeing 
continually watched over for evil /the\having every 
word I ‘spoke, every action I did, small and great, 
watched with no friendly eye ; (the) hearing a 
thousand little tart, unkind reflections, in return 
for the kindest words I could devise— 


‘Like drops of eating water on the marble, 
At length have worn my sinking spirits down.’ 


Yet I could not say, ‘Take Thy plague away 
from me,’ but only, ‘Let me be purified, not con- 
sumed.,’” 


Cruel Charges.—Mrs. Wesley left her husband 
in January, 1758, after many severe words, vowing 
that she would never see him more. She returned 
after a time, but she had not gained a better spirit. 
A kind of mad jealousy seemed to take possession 
of her ; she would drive a hundred miles to see 
who was with her husband in his carriage when he 
entered some town. She seized his letters, and put. 
them into the hands of his enemies ; sometimes .. 
she interpolated them, so as to make them bear a: 


bad construction, and read them to people, that she: 
I. 
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might destroy her husband’s character. Charles 
Wesley did not escape; she accused him of idle- 
ness, and brought the basest slanders against his 
wife. Charles was frantic with rage when he 
heard these slanders, but his wife smiled, and said, 
“Who will believe my sister now?” Charles 
Wesley generally called her “my best friend,” be- 
cause she told him his faults with a vehemence 
and exactness which no one else could reach. She 
once shut the two brothers up in a room from 
which they could not escape, and poured out a 
‘stream of complaints which they could not stop; 
/but Charles won their release by repeating Latin 
| poetry, so that at last Mrs. Wesley was worn out, 
| and allowed them to escape. 


Cen" 


Marriage and Work.—Wesley more than 
once told his friend, Henry Moore, that it was 
agreed between him and Mrs. Wesley, previous 
to their marriage, that he should not preach one 
sermon or travel one mile the less on that account.- 
“If I thought I should,” said he, “my dear, as 


well as I love you, I would never see your face 
more.” 


Mrs. Wesley’s Death.—On January 23, 1771, 
Wesley says that his wife left him, purposing 
never to return. He did not know her reasons 
for this step; but he adds to the brief entry, 
“Non eam reliqut; non dimissi; non revocabo.” 
(I did not desert her ; I did not send her away ; 
I will not recall her.) There seems to have been 
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some temporary reconciliation, and this painful 
marriage was only dissolved in October, 1781, by 
the death of Mrs. Wesley at Camberwell. Wesley 
was absefit from London at the time. On Friday, 
October 12, he writes: “I came to London, and 
was informed that my wife died on Monday. 
This evening she was buried, though I was not 
informed of it till a day or two after.” She left 
her property to a son; her husband simply received 
a ring. 

The most charitable view of Mrs. Wesley’s 
conduct, which is supported by many papers in 
her own handwriting, is that she suffered from 
some mental unsoundness. One of Wesley’s most 
trusted preachers says that Wesley repeatedly told 
him that he believed God overruled this painful 
marriage for good; and that, if Mrs. Wesley had 
been a better wife, he might have been unfaithful 
to the great work to which God had called him, 
and might have too much sought to please her 
according to her own views. 





SECTION, XITI—WESLEVY AND 
CHILDREN. 


Southey’s Sister.—Wesley’s love and care of 
children are well known. “I reverence the young,” 
he said, “because they may be useful after I am 
dead.” Robert Southey says: “I was in a house 
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in Bristol where Wesley was. When a mere child, 
on running downstairs before him, with a beautiful 
little sister of my own, whose ringlets were floating 
over her shoulders, he overtook us on the landing, 
when he took my sister in his arms and kissed 
her. Placing her on-her feet again, he then put 
his hand upon my head and blessed me, and I 
feel as though I had the blessing of that good 
man upon me at the present moment.” As 
Southey spoke the last words his eyes glistened 
with tears, and his voice showed what deep 
emotion the memory of that scene of his child- 
hood awakened. 


Little Mary.—In 1773, when. Wesley was 
much pressed to find money for repairs done to 
the Foundery, he made a special appeal for help 
at one evening service. He besought the people 
with tears in his eyes, for his sake, if no con- 
sideration of a higher nature would move them, 
to afford him the means of discharging this debt. 
A little girl called Mary was at the service. She 
was ten years old, and was a favourite with 
Wesley. He used always to keep a number of 
bright new coins to give to the children at the 
houses where he stayed, and Mary felt that a 
seat on Wesley’s knee, or a present of a silver 
penny from him, was one of the greatest honours 
she could have. She treasured up his gifts and 
those made by other friends, so that at the time 
of Wesley’s appeal for funds she had saved up 
£3. She begged her mother to let her give this 
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amount to help Wesley. Next morning Mary’s 
mother brought her into his room, and told him 
what she wished. He was moved to tears, and 
taking Mary in his arms, he implored God’s 
blessing upon her. Fifty years afterwards she 
was still living—a devoted and happy Christian. 


Two Boys Reconciled.—When Wesley was 
seventy-three years old he visited Midsomer 
Norton, where he was entertained by a Mr. Bush, 
one of his local preachers, who kept a boarding- 
school. Whilst he was there two of the boys 
quarrelled and fought. Mrs. Bush brought them 
to Wesley, who talked with them, and repeated the 
lines : 


‘¢ Birds in their little nest agree, 
And ’tis a shameful sight, 
When children of one family 
Fall out, and chide, and fight.” 


“You must be reconciled,” he said; “go and 
shake hands with each other.’ The boys did so. 
“Now,” he said, “put your arms round each other’s 
neck, and kiss each other.” When they had done 
this he said, “ Now come to me;” and taking two 
pieces of bread and butter, he folded them 
together, and desired each to take a part. “ Now,” 
he added, “you have broken bread together.” 
He then gave them a drink out of his cup of tea, 
and said, “ Now you have drunk out of the same 
cup.” He put his hands on the boys’ heads and 
blessed them. Next morning at prayer he sought 
out the boys and blessed them again. They never 
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forgot the scene, and one of them, who became a 
magistrate in Berks, used to tell the story with 
unfailing interest in later days, 


Work among Children.—Wesley was espe- 
cially anxious for the conversion of children, The 
year before he died we find the old man preaching 
sermons to children at West Street and City Road. 
He prepared Scripture lessons for them, and at 
Bristol, in 1766, he formed four children’s classes, 
two of boys and two of girls, under proper leaders, 
He himself met them twice a week. Some of 
the most beautiful entries in his journal refer to 
the work of grace in children’s hearts, and some 
touching incidents of blessing brought to. others by 
their instrumentality are also given there. | 

In June, 1784, he says that he found an un- 
common work of God among the children at 
Stockton-on-Tees. Upwards of sixty, between the 
age of six and fourteen, came constantly to be 
examined, and seemed to be thoroughly awakened. » 
As he came down from the preaching-desk, he 
says, “I was enclosed by a body of children ; one 
of whom, and another, sunk down upon their 
knees, until they were all kneeling. So I kneeled, 
down myself, and began praying for them. Abun-| — 
dance of people ran back into the house. The fre| 
kindled, and ran from heart to heart, till few, if 
any, were unaffected. Is not this a new thing in 
the earth? God begins His work in children. 
Thus it has been also in Cornwall, Manchester, 
and Epworth. Thus the flame spreads to those 
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of riper years: till at length they all know 
Him, and praise Him from the least unto the 
greatest.” 


Early Sunday-schools.—When the Sunday- 
school movement was spreading over England, no 
one welcomed it more heartily than Mr. Wesley. 
He called it one of the best institutions that had 
been seen in Europe for centuries, and added, 
“Nothing can prevent the success of this blessed 
work, but the neglect of the instruments.” He 
found them springing up wherever he went, and 
hoped that they would become “Nurseries for 
Christians.” When he was nearly eighty-seven, he 
preached a sermon for Sunday-schools, at Wigan, 
to a great congregation, and spent the next two 
days at Bolton. He describes the preaching-place 
there as one of the most elegant in the kingdom, 
but the children seem to have had the foremost 
place in his mind. On his former visit he had 
been greatly moved by their singing “ Vital Spark” 
to him after the service. Now he found “a hundred 
such trebles, boys and girls selected out of the 
Sunday-school, and accurately taught, as are not 
found together in any chapel, cathedral, or music 
room within the four seas. / Besides, the spirit with 
which they all sing, and the beauty of many of 
them, so suits the melody, that I defy any to 
exceed it; except the singing of angels in our 
Father’s house.” /On the Sunday afternoon he 
met nearly 1,000 Sunday scholars, whose singing 
charmed him. He rejoiced to find that they were 
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a pattern to the town, and delighted to meet to- — 
gether for prayer. They also spent much of | 
their leisure time visiting the sick in little com- 
panies of six to ten to comfort, exhort, and pray 
with them. 


Take Care of the Rising Generation.—At 
the last conference Wesley attended, some of 
his preachers asked him what he would re- 
commend for perpetuating that revival of religion 
which he had commenced. “Take care,” “said 
he, “of the rising generation.” — 


sere 
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ley~ - -—Wesley’s power asa — 
public speaker was remarkable. In the midst of 

a mob, he says, “I called for a chair; the winds 
were hushed, and all were calm and still ; my heart 
was filled with love, my eyes with tears, and my ~ 
mouth with arguments. They were amazed, they 
were ashamed, they were melted down, they 
devoured every word.” His language was so} 
simple that the common people could under- 
stand every word, and the calm authority with 
which he spoke arrested attention and claimed 
respect. /Sometimes he was so drawn out in zeal 
for souls that his services lasted three hours, 
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But he was never too long for the people. In 
one place many of his congregation were seated 
on a long wall, which was built of loose stones, 
and in the middle of the sermon all fell down at 
once. Noone screamed, few altered their posi- 
tion, and there was no interruption of the sermon 
or of the deep attention of the congregation. 
Calm, logical, heart-searching preaching, with a 
“deep foundation of repentance,” and the offer of 
full and present salvation, gave Wesley power 
which silenced opponents, and led inquirers like 
Nelson to sure peace and hope in Christ as their y 
Saviour. 


Plainness of Speech.—At Lincoln, the year 
before his death, Wesley preached from the text, 
“One thing is needful,” A lady who had been 
present said, “Is this the great Mr. Wesley? Why, 
the poorest person in the chapel might understand 
him.” “Yes,” replied a gentleman; “in this he 
displays his greatness, that while the most ignorant 
can understand him, the most learned are edified, 
and can take no offence.” 

Henry Moore, afterwards one of Wesley’s 
preachers and his intimate friend, heard him 
preach at Dublin. Moore was then only twenty- 
two, and had gone expecting some great feast of 
oratory. He says, “I thought it strange that a 
man who spoke with such simplicity should make 
such a noise in the world. Yet, strange to say, 
I remembered more of his sermons than I did 
of any which I had heard in my whole life.” 
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Learns to use Simple Words.—Wesley gives 
the following account of the way in which he 
learned to use simple words. He had preached one 
of his most finished sermons in a country church, 
and the people gazed with open mouths. He 
easily saw that they did not understand him. He 
struck out all words or expressions not in common 
use, and preached again. This time the people 
seemed to have more light; still their mouths were 
halfopen. He said to himself that it would not yet 
do. There was an intelligent servant-maid at the 
house where he lodged. Choosing a leisure hour he 
called her in, and said, “ Betty, I have preached a 
sermon; and have some doubts whether the people 
understand me. I will read it slowly, and you will 
stop me at every word you do not understand, and 
I will change it for a word you know, and if you 
understand the sermon then the people will under- 
stand it.” He read the sermon, and wrote a plain 
word over every hard one, but Betty’s “Stop, sir! 
stop, sir!” came so often that at last he grew im- 
patient. “I am surprised at you, Betty,” he said; 
“Tam sure everybody will understand that word.” 
She answered, “I do not know, sir, what it means.’’s 
Wesley read his sermon through, and the people 
heard it the next time he preached with mouths 
shut, and seemed to understand every word. a 


No Sermon.—The last Sunday in 1788 Wesley 
preached in Allhallows Church, Lombard Street. 
While he was putting on his gown he said to the 
attendant, “ Sir, it is above fifty years since I first 
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preached in this church; I remember it from a 
particular circumstance—I came without a sermon; 
and going up the pulpit stairs I hesitated, and 
returned into the vestry under much mental cor- 
fusion and agitation. A woman who stood by } 
noticed my concern, and said, ‘Pray, sir, what is \ 
the matter?’ I replied, ‘I have not brought a ) 
sermon with me. Putting her hand on my | 
shoulder, she said, ‘Is that all? Cannot you trust | 
God for a sermon?’ This question had such an | 
effect upon me, that I ascended the pulpit, preached 
extempore, with great freedom to myself and | 
acceptance to the people, and have never since 
taken a written sermon into the pulpit.” Wesley 
seems to have gone to hear Dr. Heylin, and when 
he did not come, he was asked to preach in this 
unexpected way. A 


A Sermon for Billingsgate.—A friend once 
ventured to remonstrate with Wesley after he had 
preached to a genteel congregation from the words, 
“Ye serpents, ye generation of vipers, how can ye 
escape the damnation of hell?” “ Sir,” he said, 
“such a sermon would have been suitable in 
Billingsgate ; but it was highly improper here.” 
Wesley’s reply was, “If I had been in Billingsgate, 
my text should have been, ‘Behold the Lamb of 
God, which taketh away the sin of the world.” 


eno 
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SECTION XV—WESLEY’S~ WIT. 


The Lying Prophetess.—One day a woman 
came to him, who said she had a message from the 
Lord, to tell him he was laying up treasures on 
earth, taking his ease, and minding only eating 
and drinking. “I told her,” says he, “God knew 
me better, and if He had sent her, it would have 
been with a more proper message.” 


Tommy and the Nettle.—Being with one of 
his preachers who was naturally irritable, Wesley 
pointed to a dock. “Tommy,” he said, “touch 
that!” Tommy did so. “Do you feel anything?” 
Wesley asked. “No,” was the answer. “Touch 
that,” he said again, pointing this time to a nettle. 
His itinerant obeyed, and was stung. “Now, 
Tommy,” said Wesley, “some men are like docks ; 
say what you will to them, they are stupid and 
insensible. Others are like nettles ; touch them, 
and they resent it. Tommy, you are a nettle, and 

for my part I would rather have to do with a 
|_nettle than a dock.’ J Ky 


“Noisy Thoughts.” — Wesley often visited 
Blandford Park, near Witney, the home of Mr. 
Bolton, one of his best local preachers, and _ his 
sister, to whose usefulness Wesley bore such testi- 
mony : “Wherever you came, God was with you, 
and shone upon your path.” Once when the 
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friends were seated quietly in the parlour, and 
Wesley was busily writing, Mr. Bolton tried to 
draw him into conversation by saying how much 
pleasanter it was to live in the country than in 
town. “All is silent, all retired, and no distract- 
ing noises of the busy multitude intrude them- 
selves.” “True, Neddy,” said Wesley, “but nozsy 
thoughts may.” Mr. Bolton took the hint, and 
allowed his busy guest to finish his work. 


Charles Wesley's Hat.—In one of the early 
conferences, Charles Wesley was much annoyed 
at a preacher who rose up full of love and 
emotion, and related his religious experience. 
Charles thought that time was being wasted. 
“Stop that man from speaking,” he said; “let 
us attend to business.” The preacher still went 
on.. “Unless he stops, [ll leave the con- 
ference,” said Charles. John was enjoying the 
simple man’s story, and effectually rebuked his 
brother’s outburst by quietly saying, “Reach him 


his hat.” + Seder 


An Opportunity for Self-denial—Wesley 
was about to dine with a rich Methodist, when 
one of his preachers who was present said, “ Oh, 
sir, what a sumptuous dinner! Things are very 
different to what they were formerly! There is 
now but little self-denial among the Methodists.” 
Wesley quietly pointed to the table and remarked, 
“My brother, there is a fine opportunity for self- 
denial now.” 
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Swear Louder.—When Wesley was crossing 
to or from the Channel Islands, in 1787, two of 
the sailors who were up aloft swore dreadfully. 
Wesley, to the surprise of his friends, seemed to 
take no notice of them. At length he looked up 
and said, “Swear louder, and then perhaps God 
Almighty will hear you.” This irony effectually 
checked the sailors’ profanity. 


A Young Officer Reproved.—Wesley was 
once travelling in a stage “coach with a young 
officer, who swore and cursed himself incessantly. 
Wesley, in a very quiet way, asked him if he had 

read the Book of Common Prayer; for if he had, 
he probably might remember the collect which 
- begins, “ Almighty and Everlasting God, who art 
always more ready to hear than we to pray, and 
art wont to give more than either we desire or 
deserve!” etc. The young man had sense enough 
to make the application. 


—Te*rs7— 


SECTION XVI—WESLEYV’S 
PUNCLICALIZY. 


Ten Minutes Lost for Ever.—Wesley was! 
once kept waiting for his chaise beyond the: 
appointed time. He had put up his papers and! 
left the room, but still his carriage did not come. 
Some one who stood near heard him say, “I! 
have lost ten minutes for ever.” 
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Never in a Hurry.—A friend once said to 
Wesley, “You need not be in a hurry.” “A 
hurry, sir,” he answered, “a hurry! No, I have 
no time to be in a hurry.” He says, “ Though 
I am always in haste, I am never in a hurry; 

éecause I never undertake any more work than 
I can go through with perfect calmness of spirit. 
en I was at Oxford, and lived almos 

a hermit, I saw not how any busy man could 
be saved. I scarce thought it possible for a man 
to retain the Christian spirit amidst the noise 
and bustle of the world; God taught me better 
by my own experience. I had ten times more 
business in America—that is, at intervals—than 
ever I had in my life; but it was no hindrance 
to silence of spirit.” 

“He had no time,” says Henry Moore, “to 
mend anything that he either wrote or did. He, 
therefore, always did everything, not only with 
quietness, but with what might be thought slow- 
ness. As a writer especially, he was the slowest 
I ever saw.” 







Wesley’s Punctuality—Adam Clarke gives 
the following instance of Wesley’s punctuality. 
One day the chaise was not-at the door at the 
time appointed. Wesley immediately set off on 
foot with Clarke. They had not gone far when 
Joseph Bradford overtook them with the chaise. 
“What has been the matter, Joseph?” said 
Wesley. Bradford answered, “I could not get 
things ready any sooner, sir.” “You should have 
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urged the people to it,” he said ; when Joseph 
told him that he had spoken to them to be in 
/readiness no less than nineteen times. Wesley 
told him pleasantly, “ You lost it, you blockhead, 
for want of the twentieth.” 


Instructions to his Coachman.—At York, 
in 1788, Wesley breakfasted at three o’clock with 
a Methodist bookseller. Addressing his coach- 
man he said, “Have the carriage at the door at 
four. I do not mean a quarter or five minutes 
past, but four.” The coachman knew his master, 
and punctually at four Wesley had taken leave 
of his host, and was SPE into his chaise. 


ives Hata Caualcade! a the June before 
his death Wesley had preached at Beverley, and 
was to preach at Hull in the evening. About. 
forty friends from Hull came to meet him, and 
all dined with him at his inn in Beverley. They 
were in excellent spirits, and the conversation ab- 
sorbed their attention so completely, that Wesley’s: 
friends quite forgot the time. Suddenly, how- - 
ever, Wesley pulled out his watch, got up, wished 
his friends good-bye, stepped into his carriage, 
and was gone before the astonished company 
could ask him to wait. Their horses and carriages 
were got ready with all speed, but it was with 
great difficulty that the escort managed to over- 
take Wesley before he rode into Hull. 


Tee 
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SECTION X VII—MISCELLANEOUS, 


The Rector Trapped.—When he was in York 
in July, 1766, Wesley went, after preaching at his 
own chapel, to St. Saviour-gate Church, dressed 
in his canonicals. The rector, Mr. Cordeux, did 
not know who the stranger was, but sent a mes- 
sage to him towards the close of the prayers that 
the pulpit was at his service. He preached from 
the conclusion of the Gospel for the day, “Not 
~ every one that saith unto me, Lord, Lord,” etc, 
It was an elegant congregation, and listened de- 
voutly to the stranger. Oddly enough, the rector 
had warned his congregation against hearing “that 
vagabond Wesley preach.” After service, he asked 
his clerk if he knew the stranger. “ Sir,” he said, 
“he is the vagabond Wesley, against whom you 
warned us.” “Ay, indeed,” said the rector, “we 
are trapped ; but never mind, we have had a good 
sermon.” The Dean of York threatened to com- 
’ plain to the archbishop, but the rector forestalled 
him, and was told that he had done right. Mr. 
Cordeux was manly enough to acknowledge that 
his first opinion of Wesley had been unjust, for 
when the travelling evangelist came again to 
York, he was asked a second time to occupy the 
pulpit, and preached from the Beatitudes. When 
he came to the words, “ Blessed are they which are 
persecuted for righteousness’ sake,” he made this 


touching personal reference: “Perhaps no man in 
I 
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England knows more of what this means than 
I do.” 


Wesley and Dr. Lowth.—During one of his 
visits to his friend, Mr. Blackwell, at Lewisham, 
Wesley dined with Dr. Lowth, the celebrated 
Bishop of London. The prelate won Wesley’s 
highest respect. He writes: “His whole be- 
haviour was worthy of a Christian bishop ;. easy, 
affable, and courteous; and yet all his conversa- 
tion spoke of the dignity which was suitable to 
his character.” When they went in to dinner, the 
bishop refused to sit above the great evangelist at 
table, saying, “Mr. Wesley, may I be found at ~ 
your feet in another world.” Wesley still objected 
to take the higher seat, but the bishop overcame 
his scruples by explaining that his hearing was 
defective, and that he did not wish to lose a word 
of Wesley’s conversation. 


Wesley and Dr. Johnson.—Dr. Johnson once 
asked Mrs. Hall, Wesley’s sister, who was one of 
his intimate friends, to procure him an interview 
with her brother. A day in December, 1784, was 
appointed for Wesley to dine with him at Salisbury 
Court, and dinner was fixed for two, to suit the — 
guest’s convenience. Wesley set apart two hours 
for his visit, but dinner was not ready till three, 
and the consequence was that he rose up as soon as 
it was over and departed. Johnson was extremely 
disappointed, but Mrs. Hall said, “Why, doctor, 
my brother has been with you two hours.” He 
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replied, “Two hours, madam! I could talk all 
day and all night too with your brother.” 

He once said to Boswell, “John Wesley’s con- 
versation is good, but he is never at leisure. He 
is always obliged to go at a certain hour. This 
is very disagreeable to a man who loves to fold — 
his legs, and have his talk out, as I do.” On 
another occasion he said, “I hate to meet John 
Wesley: the dog enchants you with his con- 
versation, and then breaks away to go and visit 
some old woman.” Johnson paid a high com- 
pliment to Wesley, who had expressed his con- 
currence in the doctor’s views on the American 
question. “What effect my paper has had upon 
the public, I know not,” said Johnson; “but I 
have no right to be discouraged. The lecturer 
was surely in the right, who, though he saw the 
audience slinking away, refused to quit the chair 
while Plato stayed.” 


Wesley and Religious Tracts.— Within five 
years of his return from Georgia, Wesley had 
written “A Word toa Smuggler,” “A Word toa 
Sabbath-breaker,” “A Word to a Swearer,” and 
other useful tracts, which are models of terse, 
vigorous, and affectionate appeal. There are 
thirty tracts in his list of books for 1744, and 
on the title-page of some are the words: 
“Not to be sold, but given away.” He circu- 
lated thousands of these tracts, carrying them 
in his pockets to distribute during his journeys, 
and urging his preachers also to give them 
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away. In London, in 1745, the Methodists gave 
away some thousands of little tracts among the 
- common people in a short time. “ And it pleased 
God,” says Wesley, “hereby to provoke others 
to jealousy. Insomuch that the Lord Mayor 
had ordered a large quantity of papers, dissuading 
from cursing and swearing, to be printed, and 
distributed to the Train-bands.” On the day of 
the national fast (December 18, 1745), “An 
Earnest Exhortation to Serious Repentance” was 
given at every church door in or near London, to 
every person who came out; and one left at the 
house of every householder who was absent from 
church. At Marlborough, some one was swear- 
ing desperately in the room below where Wesley 
was, but his companion, Robert Swindells, stepped 
down and put into his hand the paper, “ Swear 
not at all.” The offender thanked him, and pro- 
mised to swear no more. Wesley and Coke in- 
stituted a tract society in 1782, and Wesley thus 
commended the work: “ Men wholly unawakened 
will not take the pains to read the Bible. They 
have no relish for it. Buta small tract may engage 
their attention for half an hour; and may, by the 
blessing of God, prepare them for going forward.” 


Wesley’s Books.—Wesley exerted all his influ- 
ence and authority to make his preachers and people 
read useful books. He often passed an hour or two 
in study with the preachers, and advised them to 
“spend all the morning, or at least five hours in 
twenty-four, in reading the most useful books, and 
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that regularly and constantly.” His feeling about 
the importance of study among his people is shown 
in the following words to one of his preachers :— 
“Tt cannot be that the people should growin grace 
unless they give themselves to reading. A réading 
people will always be a knowing people. A people 
who talk much will know little. Press this upon 
them with all your might, and you will soon see 
the fruit of your labours.” Wesley’s press poured 
forth cheap books. His preachers were colporteurs, 
and were to bring the books to the attention of the 
people, to read out of them occasionally in the con- 
gregation, to give them away to the poor, and to 
beg money from the rich for this purpose. “Carry” 
the books “with you in every.round; leave not a 
stone unturned.” 


A Word to a Drunkard.—Wesley was once 
accosted in Moorfields by a drunkard, who could 
scarcely stand. He talked with the man, and gave 
him his tract, “A Word to a Drunkard.” “ Sir, sir,” 
he stammered, “I am wrong, I know I am wrong.” 
He held Wesley by the hand a full half-hour, and 
Wesley adds, “I believe he got drunk no more.” 


Quarrelling Women.—Wesley was once pass- 
ing near Billingsgate Market, where two women 
were quarrelling fiercely, and using fearful language. 
His companion wished to move on, and said, 
“Pray, sir, let us go; I cannot stand it.” “ Stay, 
Sammy,” said Wesley; “stay, and learn how to 
preach !” 
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“More Heat than Light.”—Wesley used to 
say that he needed more heat than light, and, 
therefore, he was ever to be found where the most 
pious, even of the very poor, were assembled. 


Willingness to Bear Reproof.—A few months 
before Wesley’s death, when he was breakfasting 
with his preachers on a Sunday morning, one of 
them had occasion to reprove another for some- 
thing he deemed improper. The rebuke was not 
taken kindly. The person thus rebuked, who sat 
next to Wesley, turned to him, and said, “ Sir, I do 
not think it right for a junior brother to speak in this 
way to a senior.” Wesley immediately rose, and 
looking kindly on the company, most of whom 
were young men, said, “If any of my younger 
brethren know anything amiss in me, I will thank 
them to tell me of it.” 


Not so Positive.—In the “London Magazine” — 
for 1765, Wesley replied to a long letter which 
had been inserted the previous year, and gives 
this advice to his accuser :—*“ Permit me, sir, to 
give you one piece of advice. Be not so positive ; 
especially with regard to things which are neither 
easy nor necessary to be determined. I ground 
this advice on my own experience. When I was 
young, I was sure of everything. In a few years, 
having been mistaken a thousand times, I was 
not half so sure of most things as before. At 


present, I am hardly sure of anything, but what 
God has revealed to man.” 
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Tact with Awkward People.—Wesley’s tact 
in dealing with awkward people finds a good 
illustration in the following fact. “On Sunday, 
March 18, 1759,” he says, “I administered the 
Lord’s Supper to near 200 communicants. So 
solemn a season I never remember to have known 
in the city of Norwich. As a considerable part 
of them were Dissenters, I desired every one to 
use what position he judged best. Had I required 
them to kneel, probably half would have sat. 
Now all but one kneeled down.” 


Reputation left to God.—Wesley’s wife had 
intercepted some of her husband’s letters, and 
interpolated them so that they might bear a bad 
construction. These letters got into the hands 
of Wesley’s enemies, who were about to publish 
them in the “Morning Post.” One .of them, 
however, told Charles Wesley, and he hastened 
to his brother with the painful news that this corre- 
spondence would be published next day. Wesley 
had promised to take his niece Sally, the daughter 
of Charles, to Canterbury, that she might see the 
Cathedral, but Charles urged him to remain at 
home and meet this attack. When he returned 
from the Foundery, his daughter writes: “ Never 
shall I forget the manner in which my father 
accosted my mother on his return home. ‘My 
brother,’ said he, ‘is indeed an extraordinary man. 
I placed before him the importance of the cha- 
racter of a minister ; the evil consequences which 
might result from his indifference to it ; the cause 
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of religion; stumbling-blocks cast in the way of 
the weak ; and urged him by every relative and 
public motive to answer for himself, and stop the 
publication.” His reply was, ‘Brother, when I 
devoted to God my ease, my time, my life, did 
I except my reputation? No. Tell Sally I will 
take her to Canterbury to-morrow.’” 


Came to Bed to Sleep.—Wesley was once ina 
place where many of the ministers were gathered 
together. There were not beds enough for all unless 
two slept together, so a young preacher had to 
sleep with Wesley. The young man was delighted, 
thinking this a fine opportunity to get light on 
general theological subjects. After they retired 
he therefore asked Wesley several questions. To 
his surprise and mortification, Wesley, instead of 
answering them, simply said, “Brother, I came 
to bed to sleep.” 


_A Silly Man Silenced.—Preaching once on 
Plymouth Quay to a large congregation, who 
seemed to be oblivious of the rain that was falling, 
Wesley was much disturbed by “one silly man” 
who talked without ceasing. He desired the 
people to open to the right and left, and let him — 
look this man in the face. They did so, when the 
man pulled off his hat and quietly went away. 


Wings. — Wesley once said, “My _ brother 
Charles, amid the difficulties of our early ministry, 
would say, ‘ Well, if the Lord would give me wings, 
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I would fly. I used to say, ‘ But if He bid me fly, 
I would trust Him for the wings.’” 


The End of Troubles.—A good man once 
wrote in great distress to Wesley an account of 
some troubles which had much disturbed the 
Dublin society. “Where, sir,” he said, “are all 
these things to end?” Wesley replied, “Dear 
brother, you ask where all these things are to end. 
Why, in glory to God in the highest, to be sure, 
and on earth peace and good will amongst men.” 

+4 

How to Meet Death To-morrow.—A lady 
once asked Wesley, “Suppose that you knew you 
were to die at twelve o’clock to-morrow night, how 
would you spend the intervening time?” “How, 
madam?” he replied, “why, just as I intend to 
spend it now. I should preach this night at Glou- 
cester, and again at five to-morrow morning ; after 
that I should ride to Tewkesbury, preach in the 
afternoon, and meet the societies in the evening. 
I should then repair to friend Martin’s house, who 
expects to entertain me, converse and pray with 
the family as usual, retire to my room at ten 
o'clock, commend myself to my Heavenly Father, 
lie down to rest, and wake up in glory.” 
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SECTION XVUI—CARE FOR THE POOR 
AND PRISONERS. 


Wesley’s Silver Spoons.—In May, 1776, an 
order in the House of Lords directed the Com- 
missioners of Excise to write to all persons who 
seemed likely to have plate, that the Government 
might secure the duty upon it. Wesley received 
a letter, requesting an immediate return. This 
was his answer :— 

“StR—I have two silver tea-spoons here in 
London, and two at Bristol. This is all the plate 
which I have at present, and I shall not buy any 
more while so many round me want bread.—I am, 
sir, your most humble servant, JOHN WESLEY.” 


Care for the Poor.— To the end of life 
Wesley’s charity was only limited by his re- — 
sources. Between the conferences of 1780 and 
1781 he distributed, in private charities, above 
#1,400. He seldom gave away less than 41,000 
a year; and in the course of fifty years it is esti- 
mated that he must have given away more than 
£30,000. “He never helped poor people in the 
street without removing his hat to them when 
they thanked him,” says one of his preachers, 

When his host took him to see a chapel that 
was being erected at Blackburn, Wesley said, “ Mr. 
Banning, I have a favour to ask. Let there be no 
pews in the body of this chapel, except one for 
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the leading singers. Be sure to make accommoda- 
tion for the poor; ¢#ey are God’s building materials 
in the erection of His Church. The rich make 
good scaffolding, but poor materials.” 


The Norwich Poor.—Once, when Wesley was 
at Norwich, a crowd of beggars surrounded his 
carriage, and their clamours seemed to disturb 
his temper. Somewhat sharply, he said, “I have 
nothing for you. Do you suppose I can support 
the poor in every place?” As he was entering 
his carriage, his foot slipped, and he fell upon the 
ground. He turned to Joseph Bradford, and said, 
“Tt is all right, Joseph, it is all right ; it is only 
what I deserved, for if I had no other good to give, 
I ought, at least, to have given them good words.” 


* Outcast London.”—In the beginning of 
February, 1753, Wesley visited many of the poor 
in London. His feeling may be gathered from 
some remarks made at the time. “In the after- 
noon, I visited many of the sick; but such scenes 
who could see unmoved? There are none such 
to be found in a pagan country. If any of the 
Indians in Georgia were sick (which, indeed, ex- 
ceeding rarely happened, till they learned gluttony 
and drunkenness from the Christians), those who 
were near him gave him whatever he wanted. 
Oh, who will convert the English into honest 
heathens!” 

On further visits, he says, “I found some 
their cells underground ; others in their garrets, 
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half-starved both with cold and hunger, added to 
weakness and pain. But I found not one of them 
unemployed, who was able to crawl about the room. 
So wickedly, devilishly false is that common ob- 
jection: ‘They are poor only because they are 
idle.” If you saw these things with your own eyes, 
could you lay out money in ornaments or super- 
fluities?” Further visits increased his surprise at 
the industry of the poor. Some who were ill able 
to walk were hard at work without fire, though it 
was bitterly cold. 


Wesley’s Bust.—A Mission of Charity.— 
Mr. Culy, the artist, once showed his gallery of 
busts to a friend, Mr. Dudley, who had been 
taking tea with him. The friend was much struck 
with one bust, and on inquiry found that it was the 
likeness of the Rev. John Wesley. The sculptor 
told him that Lord Shelbourne had been greatly 
struck with this bust, and he would tell him the 
story he had told to his lordship. One day Wesley 
called upon him on business, and he begged him 
to allow him to takea cast of his face. ‘“ Well,” said 
Mr. Culy, “knowing you value money for the means 
of doing good, if you will grant my request I will 
engage to give you ten guineas for the first ten 
minutes that you sit, and for every minute ex- 
ceeding that time you shall receive a guinea.” 
“What,” said Wesley, “do I understand you aright, 
that you will give me ten guineas for having my 
picture taken? Well, I agree to it. Wesley took 
off his coat, and lay on the sofa; in eight minutes 
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Mr. Culy had the most perfect bust he had ever 
taken, and counted the ten guineas into Wesley’s 
hand. He turned to his companion and said, 
“ Well, I never till now earned money so speedily ; 
but what shall we do with it?” On crossing 
Westminster Bridge they met a poor woman cry- 
ing bitterly, with three sobbing children round her. 
They had got into debt, and after selling their 
things were 18s. short, and because that could not 
be paid the creditors were dragging her husband to 
prison. A guinea made her happy. Wesley then 
asked his companion, Mr. Burton, where they could 
do most good with their money, and was told that 
nowhere could it be more useful than at Giltspur 
Street Compter. Here the turnkey told them that 
_ if they were come in search of poverty they need 
not go far. Inthe first ward they entered a poor 
fellow was greedily eating some potato skins. He 
was confined for a debt of half a guinea, and had 
been supported several months by the alms of 
visitors. A guinea set this man free, and gave him 
a fresh start in life. When he was released he said, 
“ Gentlemen, as you came here in search of poverty, 
pray go upstairs, if it be not too late.” They went 
at once, and found a man worn to skin and bone, 
seated on a low stool, and looking at a pallet of 
straw in the corner, on which a young woman lay 
apparently lifeless, and in the last stage of con- 
sumption, with a dead infant by her side. The 
man had been a respectable merchant, and had 
married a young lady of great charms and accom- 
plishments. They lived happily together till an 
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unfortunate speculation ruined him. He called his 
creditors together, showed them his books, which 
wete in perfect order, and all willingly signed the 
release except a lawyer to whom he owed £250. — 
For this debt he had been sent to gaol. His wife 
supported her husband and herself by her pencil, and 
put away a little money to meet her confinement ; 
but the illness which followed was so serious that 
all their resources were exhausted, and the infant 
had just died of want. Wesley and his friend im- 
mediately sent for medical help, but the lady died 
in a few hours from starvation. They then set to 
work for the poor husband. Wesley told the facts 
. to the lawyer, but he was inexorable. He then 
visited the other creditors, by whose generous help 
the gentleman was soon liberated and set up in 
business. He prospered greatly, paid all his debts, 
and when he was a rich man advanced a con- 
siderable sum as a foundation-fund for the relief of 
small debtors. The first person who was relieved 
by this fund was the inexorable lawyer. 

Lord Shelbourne, who had exclaimed, “ He! that 
race of fanatics!” when the sculptor told him whose 
bust it was, ordered twelve copies of it for his 
grounds when he heard this remarkable story. 


Helps French Prisoners.— When he was in 
Bristol in 1759, Wesley heard many terrible ac- 
counts of the French prisoners who were at 
Knowle, a mile from the city. He went to see 
them, and found that much of the report was 
groundless, but in one matter there was great 
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distress. Very many of the 1,100 men were almost 
naked, and winter was setting in. The same night 
Wesley preached on “Thou shalt not oppress a 
stranger; for ye know the heart of a stranger, 
seeing ye were strangers in the land of Egypt.” - 
He collected £18, which was made up to £24 
next day, and with this money some dozens of 
stockings, and linen and woollen cloths, were 
bought, which was made into shirts, waistcoats, 
and breeches. Wesley also wrote to “Lloyd’s 
Evening Post,” and soon afterwards the Bristol 
Corporation sent a large quantity of mattresses 
and blankets. Help also came in from London and 
elsewhere, so that the prisoners were soon supplied 
with all the necessaries of life, and Wesley’s ob- 
ject was fully accomplished. 


Wesley’s Interest in Prison Reform. — On 
February 3, 1753, there is the following entry in 
_ Wesley’s journal:—I visited one in the Marshalsea 
prison ; a nursery of all manner of wickedness. O, 
shame to man, that there should be such a place, 
such a picture of hell upon earth! And shame to 
those who bear the name of Christ, that there 
should need any prison at all in Christendom.” 

On January 2, 1761, he wrote to the editor of 
the “London Chronicle,” calling public attention 
to the reforms introduced into Newgate prison at 
- Bristol. These are his words: “Of all the seats 
of woe on this side hell, few, I suppose, exceed 
or even equal Newgate. If any region of horror 
could exceed it a few years ago, Newgate in Bristol 
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did ; so great was the filth, the stench, the misery, © 
and the wickedness, which shocked all who had — 
a spark of humanity left. The new keeper had 
made it clean and sweet as a gentleman’s house, 
stopped all brawling, drunkenness, and idleness, 
and had introduced general respect for the Lord’s 
day. Nothing offends the eye or ear; and the 
whole has the appearance of a quiet, serious 
family.” 


Wesley and John Howard.— Wesley had 
some pleasant intercourse with John Howard. 
“God has raised him up,” he said, “to be a bless- 
ing to many nations.” In 1787 there is the fol- 
lowing entry in his journal :—“I had the pleasure 
of a conversation with Mr. Howard, I think one 
of the greatest men in Europe. Nothing but the 
mighty power of God can enable him to go 
through his difficult and dangerous employments.” 
Howard had heard Wesley preach at his own seat 
in Bedfordshire, on “ Whatsoever thy hand findeth 
to do, do it with thy might.” The service made 
a deep impression on his mind. The conversation 
in 1787 also greatly helped him. He says that 
Wesley encouraged him to go on vigorously with 
his designs, and that he went away moved by 
Wesley’s example to greater activity in his own 
work, In 1789, on the eve of his departure for 
Russia, where he fell a victim to fever a few 
months later, Howard called to see Wesley and 
to give him a copy of his latest work on prisons. — 
He found Wesley from home, but stayed for 
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nearly an hour with Mr. and Mrs. Moore. When 
he left he asked them to present his love and 
_ respects to Wesley, and to tell him that he 
had hoped to have seen him once more. “ Per- 
haps,” he said, “we may meet again in this world, 
but if not, we shall meet, I trust, in a better.” 


The Prison Chaplain.—Wesley had few con- 
verts over whom he had such cause to rejoice as 
over Silas Told. The son of a doctor in Bristol, 
Told went to sea, and for eleven years lived a life 
of strange adventures. At last he settled in 
London, and when he was twenty-nine heard 
Wesley at the Foundery. He became the first 
schoolmaster there, and in a few weeks had 
gathered sixty boys and six girls into his school. 
The children were expected to attend the five 
o'clock preaching. They worked from six to twelve, 
and from one to five, without any holidays. The 
master had a salary of £26 a year, and his 
daughter also received her board and clothing. 

One morning in June, 1744, Wesley preached 
on the words, “ I was sick, and ye visited me not.” 
Under that sermon Told was moved to devote 
himself to the prisons of London, and to all work- 
houses within twelve miles of ie city. For thirty 
years he was the Methodist prison chaplain. 


Told’s Funeral—“On December 20, 1778,” 
_ Wesley says, “I buried what was mortal of honest 
Silas Told. For many years he attended the 


malefactors in Newgate, without fee or reward ; 
K 
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and I suppose no man for this hundred years 
has been so successful in that melancholy office. 
God had given him peculiar talents for it; and he 
had amazing success therein. The greatest part 
of those whom he attended died in peace, and 
many of them in the triumph of faith.” 
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SECTION XIX—WESLEVS OLD AGE 


Appearance and Dress.—Wesley was below 
middle size (not quite five feet six inches), but 
remarkably well proportioned. For many years 
his weight never varied from eight stone ten 
pounds. He seemed not to have an atom of 
superfluous flesh, yet he was muscular and strong. 
Activity and health appeared in his whole person. 
A clear, smooth forehead, an aquiline nose, an eye 
the brightest and most piercing that can be con- 
ceived, made him a striking figure. The freshness 
of his complexion continued to the last week of 
his life, and his thin silver locks gave him almost 
an apostolic appearance. Such was the impression 
made by his look and manners that those who were 
deeply prejudiced against him were often filled 
with veneration and respect when they. came 
into his presence. 

His dress was remarkable for neatness and 
simplicity. He wore a narrow plaited stock, a 
coat with a small upright collar, no buckles at 
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his knees, no silk or velvet in his dress. Neatness 
was a law in everything Wesley did. A book 
was never misplaced, nor a scrap of paper left 
unheeded in his chamber or study during the 
time Moore knew him. 


A Pleasant Companion.—Wesley seemed at 
home everywhere, settled, satisfied, and happy, 
ready at any hour to take a journey of a thousand 
miles. His extensive and various reading, his 
travel and adventure made him always a Diane 
companion. He joined in all innocent discourse, 
for he knew that all nature is full of God, and no 
touch of narrowness or bigotry marred the pleasure 
of his company. Yet he never failed to bring 
every conversation to the one great point, “ God 
was in Christ reconciling the world unto Himself.” 
He generally concluded the conversation with 
two or three verses of a hymn illustrating what had 
just been spoken, from his own or his brother’s 
poetry, “of which his memory was a rich reposi- 
tory.” This faculty often surprised those who 
were much in Wesley’s company. Such is the 
testimony of one who was for a long time 
Wesley’s daily companion. 


Death of his Brother Charles. — Charles 
Wesley died in London, on March 29, 1788. 
His brother, as was afterwards ascertained, was 
singing, with his congregation in Salop, that hymn, 


“*Come, let us join our friends above, 
That have obtained the prize,” 
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at the moment when Charles passed to his rest. 
When at Bolton, three weeks after his brother’s 
death, Wesley was giving out Charles’s famous 
hymn, “Wrestling Jacob,” which Dr. Watts once 
said was worth all the verses he himself had 
written. When he came to the lines— 
. ‘My company before is gone, 

And I am left alone with Thee,” 
he burst into a flood of tears, and sat down in the 
pulpit, burying his face in his hands. The singing 
ceased, and the whole congregation joined in 
Wesley’s grief, till at length he mastered his 
emotion, and rose again to resume the service. 


Strength in Old Age.—When he was seventy- 
three years old Wesley makes this remarkable 
entry in his journal :—“I am seventy-three years 
old, and far abler to preach than I was at three- 
and-twenty. What natural means has God used 
to produce so wonderful an effect ?—(1) Continual 
exercise and change of air, by travelling above 
4,000 miles a year; (2) constant rising at four ; 
(3) the ability, if ever I want, to sleep immediately ; 
(4) the never losing a night’s sleep in my life ; 
(5) two violent fevers, and two deep consumptions. 
These, it is true, were rough medicines, but they — 
‘were of admirable service, causing my flesh to come 
again as the flesh of a little child. May I add, 
lastly, evenness of temper? I feel and grieve, but, by 
the grace of God, I fre¢ at nothing. But still, ‘the 
help that is done upon earth, He doeth it Himself’. 
And this He doeth in answer to many prayers.” 
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A similar entry is made in 1782: “I entered into 
my eightieth year, but, blessed be God, my time is 
not ‘labour and sorrow.’ I find no more pain or 
bodily infirmities than at five-and-twenty. This I 
still impute—(1) to the power of God, fitting me 
for what He calls me to; (2) to my still travelling 
4,000 or 5,000 miles a year; (3) to my sleeping, 
night or day, whenever I want it ; (4) to my rising 
at a set hour; and (5) tomy constant preaching, 
particularly in the morning.” 


Hours of Study.—When Wesley was nearly 
eighty-three he preached twice in the High Church, 
Hull, at the vicar’s request, to immense congrega- 
tions. Unwearied by two services in one of the 
largest parish churches in England, he went on 
to Beverley that evening, and next day travelled 
seventy-six miles, preached at Malton, Pocklington, 
and Swinfleet ; then retired to rest “no more tired 
than when I rose in the morning.” 

Four months later he applied himself to writing 
Mr. Fletcher’s life. He says: “To this I dedicated 
all the time I could spare till November, from five 
in the morning till eight at night. These are my 
studying hours; I cannot write longer in a day 
without hurting my eyes.” He wrote to a friend 
that his health had been better for the last ten 
years than it ever was for ten years together since 
he was born. Ever since the fever in Ireland he 
seemed to have a new constitution, and was a 
stranger to weariness of any kind. 
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Honour in Last Days.—In Wesley’s last days 
the reproach of the cross ceased. His visits to 
various parts of the country were public holidays, 
and all the people vied together in their effort to 
do honour to the great evangelist. As he passed 
through the streets he was gazed at with venera- 
tion, and his simple reply to the salutations of 
the crowds who gathered about him as he passed, 
was “Little children, love one another.” 


Enthusiasm at Sheffield.—During one of his 
last visits to Sheffield, after service Wesley took 
the arm of his friend Mr. Holy, to walk home. 
The Methodists, who feared that this would be the 
last visit of the venerable man, followed ina crowd ; 
the people lined the streets, and looked out of the 
_ windows to catch a glimpse. Wesley distributed 
his gifts among the poor, put his hands on the 
heads of the little children, and blessed them. In 
front of Mr. Holy’s house he stretched out his 
hands and pronounced the benediction on the 
crowd. The people drew more closely, and wept 
aloud. Seeing such emotion excited, and finding 
himself hemmed in on every side, Wesley prayed 
with the people, and once more giving them his 
blessing, managed, with much ditfcules: to — : 
into the house. 


Sir Walter Scott hears Wesley.—Sir Walter 
Scott has given us an interesting incident of 
Wesley’s preaching. He says: “When I was 
about twelve years old, I heard Wesley preach 
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more than once, standing on a chair in Kelso 
churchyard. He was a most venerable figure, but 
his sermons were vastly too colloquial for the taste 
of Saunders. He told many excellent stories ; 
one I remember, which he said had happened to 
him at Edinburgh. ‘A drunken dragoon,’ said 
Wesley, ‘was commencing an assertion in military 
fashion . . . just as Iwas passing. I touched 
the poor man on the shoulder, and, when he 
turned round fiercely, said calmly, “You mean 
God bless you.’ In the mode of telling the story 
he failed not to make us sensible how much 
his patriarchal appearance, and mild yet bold 
rebuke, overawed the soldier, who touched his hat, 
thanked him, and, I think, came to chapel that 
evening.” - The venerable itinerant was nearly 
eighty years old when Scott heard him. 


Weakness.—In August, 1789, Wesley says that 
his eyes became so dim that no glasses would help 
him, and his strength quite forsook him. He was 
much at a loss in giving out hymns and reading 
his text. Once as he tottered up the pulpit stairs, 
the whole congregation burst into tears. More 
than once his memory failed, and his friends, Joseph 
Bradford and William Thompson, had to remind 
him of his sermon. Yet his voice was often strong, 
and his preaching was attended with great power. 


Scene in City Road.—One Sunday morning 
shortly before his death, he read the liturgy at 
City Road, and then ascended the pulpit to preach, 
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A rush of holy thought poured into his soul, and 
for ten minutes he stood in perfect silence, his eyes 
closed, his face turned upward, and his hands 
clasping the pulpit Bible. All the congregation 
watched him with wonder, till at last he opened the 
hymn-book and gave out his brother’s hymn— 


‘Come, let us join our friends above, 
That have obtained the prize.” 


Touching Services—A few months before 
his death Henry Crabb Robinson heard Wesley 
preach at Colchester. He says that he stood in 
a wide pulpit, and on each side of him was a 
minister, the two holding him up. His voice was 
scarcely audible, and his reverend countenance, 
with the long white locks, formed a picture never 
to be forgotten. 

A few days later the poet Crabbe heard the 
patriarch preach at Lowestoft, and was greatly 
touched by his quotation of those lines of 
Anacreon’s, with an application of his own :— 


“‘Oft am I by woman told, 
Poor Anacreon ! thou grow’st old ; 
See, thine hairs are falling all : 
Poor Anacreon ! how they fall ! 
Whether I grow old or no 
By these signs, I do not know 3; 
But this I need not to be told, 
Tis time to /ve, if I grow old.” 


Last Out-door Preaching.—Wesley’s last out- 
door service was on October 6, 1790, at Winchelsea. 
He preached at noon, that the people who were at 
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work might hear. He stood beneath an ash tree, 
in the churchyard, on a large oak dining table, and 
spoke from the words, “The kingdom of heaven 
is at hand; repent ye, and believe the gospel.” 
One who-was present said, “The word was with 
mighty power, and the tears of the people flowed 
in torrents.” The ash was long known as 
“ Wesley’s Tree,” and the vicar of the parish had 
hard work to protect it from Methodist pilgrims, 
who wished to obtain some relic of that last scene 
in the life of the venerable field-preacher. 


Wesley’s Last Months.—During the last 
months of his life, though his feebleness increased, 
Wesley would relax none of his labours. His 
almost continual prayer was, “Lord, let me not 
live to be useless!” When he met the society at 
any place he used to ask them to receive as his 
last counsel, “To love as brethren, fear God, and 
honour the King.” These touching meetings he 
invariably closed with his brother’s hymn :— 


‘OQ that without a lingering groan 
I may the welcome word receive ; 
My body with my charge lay down, 
And cease at once to work and live.” 


For the last three months of his life there were 
scarcely three evenings passed together in the 
family circle at City Road, when Wesley did not 
give out and sing the same hymn. 
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SECTION XX—LAST ILLNESS AND 
DEATH. | 


Wesley’s Last Week.—Wesley died on March 
2, 1791. On the previous Wednesday he preached 
his last sermon at Leatherhead, to a small com- 
pany, on “Seek ye the Lord while He may be 
found ; call ye upon Him while He is near.” About 
noon on the Friday he said, “I must lie down.” 
He was helped to bed, and lay most of the day, 
having a quick pulse and a burning fever. On 
Sunday morning he got up, took a cup of tea, 
and seemed much better. In the afternoon he 
said, “There is no need for more than what I 
said at Bristol. My words then were— 


‘I the chief of sinners am, 
But Jesus died for me.’” 


In the evening he got up again, and while 
sitting in his chair, said, “How necessary is it 
for every one to be on the right foundation :— 


‘I the chief of sinners am, 
But Jesus died for me.’ 


We must be justified by faith, and then go on 
to full sanctification.” 


Wesley's Last Hours.—The day before his 
death he asked for pen and ink. They were 
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brought, and he attempted to write, but his 
strength was gone. “I cannot,” he said. One 
of the company said, “Let me write for you, 
sir; tell me what you would say.” “ Nothing,” 
replied he, “but that God is with us.” 

In the morning he wished to get up, and 
while his clothes were being brought he broke 
out singing with a vigour which surprised his 
friends :-— 

“‘T’ll praise my Maker while I’ve breath, 
And when my voice is lost in death 
Praise shall employ my nobler powers ; 
My days of praise shall ne’er be past, 


While life, and thought, and being last, 
Or immortality endures.” 


The hours of the day were spent in prayer 
and praise. Once when he found that his friends 
could not understand him, he summoned all his 
remaining strength, and cried out, “The best of 
all is, God is with us.” Then lifting up his dying 
arms in token of victory, and raising his feeble 
voice with a holy triumph not to be expressed, 
he again repeated the heart-reviving words, “The 
best of all is, God is with us.” 


Death.—When Mrs. Charles Wesley wet his 
lips he repeated the thanksgiving which he had 
always used after meals : “We thank thee, O Lord, 
for these and all Thy mercies: bless the Church 
and King ; and grant us truth and peace, through 
Jesus Christ our Lord, for ever and ever:” 

During the night he was often heard to say, 
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“Tl praise—I’ll praise.” Next morning, about ten 
o'clock, Joseph Bradford, his faithful companion 
and nurse, prayed at the bedside, where eleven 
of Wesley’s friends were assembled. The dying 
patriarch was heard to say “Farewell ;” then as 
Bradford was repeating, “ Lift up your heads, O 
ye gates ; and be ye lift up, ye everlasting doors; 
and this heir of glory shall come in,” he entered, 
without a lingering groan, into the joy of his Lord. 
His friends standing around sang— 


‘¢ Waiting to receive thy spirit, 
Lo! the Saviour stands above ; 
Shows the purchase of His merit, 
Reaches out the crown of love.” 


Then they knelt down together, and prayed that 
He who buries His workmen would still carry on 
His work. 


Funeral.—At the desire of many friends the 
coffin in which the grand old patriarch lay was 
placed in his New Chapel, City Road, the day 
before the burial. He was dressed in his gown, 
cassock, bands, and wig. A heavenly smile rested on 
his face, and a beauty which struck all who saw him. 
Among the spectators was Samuel Rogers the poet. 
It was reckoned that at least 10,000 people visited 
the place. The crowds that came to take a last look 
were so great that it was feared that there would 
be some accident if the funeral was held at the 
usual time. The friends therefore resolved to bury 
him between five and six in the morning, and gave 
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no notice of their intention till late in the previous 
evening. Nevertheless hundreds attended. To 
each was .given a biscuit in an envelope, with a 
beautiful portrait of Wesley in his robes with 
a halo and a crown. When Mr. Richardson, who 
had served with Wesley as a son in the Gospel for 
nearly thirty years, came to those words in the 
Burial Service, “Forasmuch as it hath pleased 
Almighty God to take unto Himself the soul of 
our dear brother here departed,” and substituted 
“Our dear father,’ with the most tender empha- 
sis, the emotion of the bystanders passed from 
silent tears into loud weeping. 


Funeral Sermon.—At ten o'clock on the 
morning of the burial, the funeral sermon was 
preached in City Road by Dr. Whitehead, one of 
the London local preachers, who had for years 
been Wesley’s physician. The chapel was draped 
in black cloth, which hung round the galleries 
and pulpit. Every corner of the: building was 
crowded, and all the congregation wore mourn- 
ing, with the exception of one woman who had 
some blue ribbon in her bonnet; but as soon as 
she noticed her singularity, she pulled the ribbon 
out, and threw it under her feet. 


Dean Stanley’s Visit to Wesley’s Grave.— 
In one of his American addresses, Dean Stanley 
said: “On visiting in London, the City Road 
Chapel, in which John Wesley ministered, and 
the cemetery adjoining in which he is buried, I 
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WESLEY'S TOMB. 


asked an old man who showed me the cemetery— 
I asked him, perhaps inadvertently, and as an 
English Churchman might naturally ask, ‘By 
whom was this cemetery consecrated?’ And he 
answered, ‘It was consecrated by the bones of 


that holy man, that holy servant of God, John 
Wesley.’” 


Wesley’s Piety.—A lady in Dublin once said 
to Dr. Adam Clarke, who had just. referred to_ 
Wesley, “Was not Mr. Fletcher, doctor, a holier 
man than Mr. Wesley?” Dr. Clarke lifted up his 
hand, and in his own nervous manner said, “ No 
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no; there was no man like John Wesley. There 
was no man whom God could trust with the 
work He had to do, but John Wesley. There 
were prejudices here and prejudices there; but 
his prejudices always gave way to the force of 
truth.” He continued: “The personal religion 
sufficient for Mr. Fletcher, in his limited sphere, 
‘was far beneath that deep intimacy with God 
necessary for Mr. Wesley in the amazing labour 
he had to undergo, the calumnies he had to endure, 
his fightings .without, the opposition arising from 
members of society within, and his care of all 
his churches.” 
+ 


Wesley in Heaven.—A minister, in company 
with Mr. Whitefield, was once very free in his 
reflections on Wesley and his followers. At last 
he expressed a doubt concerning Wesley’s salva- 
tion, and said to Whitefield, “Sir, do you think 
when we get to heaven we shall see John Wesley ?” 
“No, sir,” replied Mr. Whitefield, “I fear not ; 
for he will be so near the eternal throne, and we 
shall be at such a distance, we shall hardly get 
a sight of him!” 
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